CAN A MAN LOVE 


OFTENER THAN 


ONCE? 


(Translated from the French of Henzi Brissac.) 


BY MRS. THADDEUS W. 


MEIGHAN, 


CHAPTER I, 


\ URING the past winter, at an 
evening re-union in one of the 
fashionable saloons of Paris, 
the conversation, which was in- 
significant, had been several 
times renewed without visible 
amendment ; and the light con- 
cussion of words, always be 
ginning with faint promise of 
interest, as surely subsided into 
a hopeless state of icy silence, 
The company had passed in re- 
view all the small talk of the 
day—the last vaudeville; the 


dress of the last mode ; the latest railway schemes ; 
the probable downfall cf the minister; these, 
with all other subjects of Parisian gossip, were 
exhausted, Ennui had rendered the assembly 
insupportably wretched, when the mistress of the 
mansion, Madame de Piene, made a desperate 
effort to infuse new life into the spirits of her 
guests. 

‘“‘ Monsieur de Viarmes,” said she to one of the 
company, ‘* you are always well provided witha 
store of anecdote ; recite to us some well-timed 
history,” 


“Madame,” replied Monsieur de Viarmes, in 
embarrassment, ‘‘I cannot give you a history ; 
but I can announce an interesting piece of intelli- 
gence which none of us could possibly have an- 
ticipated.” 

“ W hat is it?” was the hasty interrogatory. 


“ Madame de Reuil is to be married,” said the 
historical news-vender with pomposity. 
“Is it possible!” simultaneously exclaimed 
VOLUME I1,—25, 


| several ladies who wished to appear indignant. 
| Are you certain ?” 

** Quite certain, for my informatio: cam2 from 
the mouth of the future husband.” 

*““Who is he?” asked the lady of the man- 
sion, 

“M. de Ranville, one of my friends,” 

«* What scandal !” exclaimed the coterie, “ why 
scarcely a year ago she lost her husband, and he 
was made a widower !” 

**Madame de Reuil to be married; and she 
seemed to love her husband so dearly !” depreca- 
tingly cried the spouse of an old diplomatist as she 
winked her eye at an attache of a foreign embas- 
sy, who sat vs a vis to her. 

** Monsicur de Ranville, about to light Hymen’s 
torch, when he appeared inconsolable for the loss 
of his better half!” exclaimed the aforesaid elder- 
ly diplomatist, who was the avowed protector of 
an opera dancer, 

«© And why should this marriage prove that 
neither of them loved 7” inquired a+new interlo- 
cutor. 

Every eye was brought to bear upon the un- 
fortunate person, whose imprudence had given 
utterance to these treasonable words, who was a 
young, handsome, genteel man, leaning in acare- 
less attitude, against one of the angles of the 
chimney. 

‘* Must widowhood last forever ?” continued he, 
not at all abashed, 

* Without being eternal, you ought to allow 
that it should last a certain time,” said another. 

“Oh! then it is simply a question of time !” 
cried the handsome impudent. 





‘You must not be surprised at M. Lucien’s 
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words,” interposed Madame de Piene, ‘‘ for he is 


a man of paradoxes.” 
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" ‘We hope, » said Monsieur de Viarmes fervent- 
ly, “that M. Lucien, havin’ thus excited our 


“Then we are to conclude that M. Lucien ap- | curiosity, will be kind enough to satisfy it.” 


proves of the marriage,” ventured one who had 


hitherto maintained silence. 


‘Unless you can show that it should be con- | pelling grim ennui. 


sidered a culpable movement,” said he. ‘ Can | 
you assume that we can only love once ?” 

** Without doubt,” responded a poet, who had | 
just arrived climacteric, ‘‘I assume that one 
ought not to love but once, and I still further as- 
sert that one cannot feel the tender passion a se- 
cond time in its true purity.” 

A flattering murmur followed these words, 

‘Multiplied examples contradict your asser- 
tion,” said Lucien. ‘In all cases it requires 
proofs to sustain such a position.” 

“The proofs are ineffaceably written in the 
heart of man ;” replied the poet, looking at a! 
cornice in the ceiling, “as there is one paradise 
in the other world, so is there but one love in 
earthly life.” 

**T again repeat,” said Lucien, “I must have 
tangible proof. If love is but the result of cer 
tain qualities, which have affinity with our na- 
ture, how can you assure us that those qualities | 
can be exercised but once? For my part, far | 
from denying to man the power of loving in suc- 
cession, I believe that he may simultaneously 
adore several persons.” 

*¢ This is the latest edition of immorality !” cried | 
the assembly. 

“Pardon me,” said Lucien, “I do not pretend | 
to just#fy what I assert; | merely tell it to you as 
a fact, for the existence of which a-higher power 
must answer, 
heart extends over a great space—a single being | ; 
does not, will not, occupy it, Our purest wor- 
ship may be addressed to more than one human 
idol! 1 know a man whose experiencesis a point 
in case.” = 

«* What! a man who loved two women at one 
time!” exclaimed a young dame. 

“ Yes, Madame.” 

*¢ Sincerely loved them ?” 

‘** Not only sincerely, but with delirious ecsta- 
cy.” 

‘* And was he loved in return by one of them ?” 

“6 Yes, madame, by both.” 

‘Of course, neither of the ladies knew 
passion ene te beyond her?” 

“Yes,” replied Monsieur Lucien, “and they 


7 that his 


were sisters !” 

‘¢ And not ignorant that they were rivals >” 

«¢ Not at all, madame.” 

«Then they hated each other.” 

«On the contrary, they cherished each other,” 
‘¢ Well, that is amusing !” shouted the company, | 


I think that the sphere of the | 


“* Very willingly.” 

Madame de Piene thanked fortune for thus dis- 
A circle was formed around 
| M. Lucien, and he thus related his story : 

‘** Frederic Dailliére (the a of this tale) was 
/an orphan from an early age. He was reared by 
| Madame de Blancmesuil, his aunt, who charita- 
| bly charged herself with his education, and took 
'care of him with as much anxiety as if he had 
| been her son, notwithstanding she might have de- 
clined the task without blame, as she had the 

charming girls, Alice and Rosine, who merited all 
her solicitude. Brought up together, these chil- 
‘dren had formed a friendship which each day 
|grew more firmly cemented, Joys and sorrows 
| were shared in common by the youthful irio, 
| Their hearts seemed connected, as it were, by an 
lelectric chain, It was delightful to see the two 
| girls walking in the garden, attired in simple, 
/modest white dresses, and straw hats trimmed 
| with pink ribbands, hanging upon the arms of 
Frederic (their senior in years), whose robust air, 
{ruddy brown skin, black, glossy hair and piercing 

| dark eyes contrasted strongly with their optics of 
‘cerulean hue, their roseate, blus shing complexions, 
| golde n locks, and graceful little figures. The 
‘neighbors, when they beheld these cre: itures, 
always said ‘* There goes Paul and his two Vir- 
|ginias.” 

Madame de Blanemesuil died, leaving Alice and 
Rosine at the age of fifteen, This loss, which 
left a great void in the souls of the three bereaved 
ones, served only to unite them the more closely 
in affection, The only living relative they had 
Was a great uncle, an old savan, who was con- 


stantly occupied among his well-worn books, the 
|dust of which smothered all his general feelings. 


| The girls therefore considered Frederic their natu- 


ral protector, They were left to themselves en- 
tirely, for the death of madame served to sever 
‘nearly every acquaintance of courtesy. . The 
neighbors, displeased with the hermit-like life fol- 
lowed by our trio, indulged in rumors the most 
ealumniating. Calumny aimed its shafts at inno- 
cent bosoms, for, although what had originally 
| been, (as I may term it,) family affection, had im- 
_ rceptibly changed into love of another nature, 
the possessors of that love were chaste, and en- 
tirely unconscious of the real state of their senti- 
ments, Their only fault was the neglect they 
| had observed with regard to the analyzation of the 
the attributes of their kind intercourse. 

Two years passed in this manner without the 
occurrence of any event to trouble the peace, or 
| alter the sere: 1ity of the lives of our oft-alluded- 
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to trio. Excursions through the country, the 
occupations of gardening, or the indoors pursuit 
of the science of music, employed each day alike 
with another. Sometimes Frederic would take 
his gun and start for the chase, fixing the dura- 
tion of his absence to a very limited time, and 
when, by chance, his ardor kept him beyond the 
specified time, he invariably found his compan- 
ions in trouble and unquiet, awaiting at the door, 
his appearance. He was certain, then, to undergo 
a caressing species of reproach much more agree- 
able than downright encomium. 

“See, my sister,” would Alice say to Rosine, 
«see how warm he is.” She would then deli- 
cately wipe his brow with her kerchief, while 
Rosine would tenderly pass her rosy, tapering | 
fingers through his luxuriant ebony tresses, 

One Sunday, Frederic and his companions were 
returning from a charitable journey to the distant 
habitation of a poor family, and, instead of tra- 
veling, as was their custom, over a bye-path, they 
sought the principal road through the village, 
bordered by a double row of houses, The day 
afforded the villagers a respite from labor, and 
they were seated before their houses in all the 
pomp of holiday apparel. 

“ Ah !” shouted one, “ there go the little Blanc- 
mesuil, and their dark friend !” 

“True enough !” replied ancther, “ let us have 
a good look at them.” 

“What a proud air!” indecorously bawled a 
third, ° 

The trio, surprised at this reception, were en- 
deavoring to pass on quickly without appearing 
to notice the remarks, when a huge woman, bear- 
ing the leading traits of a gossip at every point of 
her gross visage, sprang forward, and ja a coarse 





** Drunk !” screamed the man as he barred their 
further progress—* I am less drunk than you !” 

‘Stand aside!” cried Frederic, no longer able 
to contain his rage, “‘ or else —” 

‘What then ?” insolently inquired the peasant. 

** That !” said Frederic, as he felled the mon- 
ster to the ground, 

As this result had not been remotely anticipa- 
ted by the vulgar throng they were lost in extreme 
surprise. While the girls dragged their cousin 
from the spot, the vulgarians, in admiration of an 
animal feat, suffered them to journey onwards, 
without resuming molestation. 

Frangois was raised by his commiserating 
friends, and, in the depth of humiliation carried 
to his dwelling, where (he was assured) that a 
few days of quiet would cause his bruises to van- 
ish, 

« Not content with scorning us,” said the vil- 
lage orator, as the crowd filed away from Fran- 
gois’ cottage, “they seek us here to assail us; 
and we! what do we? By St John! to-morrow 
they shall leave the village, or there is no truth 
in me, Jean Niclon !” 

** Well spoken !” vociferated an hundred who 
had quailed before the firmness of Frederic. 

The next moment they were deeply concerned 
in the formation of plans by which to gain the 
end proposed by their spokesman, 

CHAPTER IL. 
Tue first decision was that a deputy should be 
sent to apprise the young people that they should 
quit the village, and this proposition was unani- 
mously agreed upon, When they sought an am- 
bassador, however, no one volunteered; and it 
was at last determined that the desired informa- 


voice exclaimed, “* They wish to shun us!—to/ tion should be conveyed in anonymous letters, and 
treat us as they would so many dogs !” | that each day these malicious missives should be 
The assailing group kept on the increase, and | dispatched in great numbers. On the instant half 
so did libellous epithets. ‘The libels had at first! dozen scribes set to work, After the letters 
been spoken in a comparatively low tone; but} were finished they were passed from hand to hand 
they were now uttered crescendo. The furious | to be read, and as they contained the quintessence 
gestures which were directed to himself and cou- both of calumny and vituperation, they of course 
sins, while they filled him with astonishment, | excited a perfect hurricane of enthusiastic com- 
alarmed him, mendation. After agreeing that these letters 
The storm burst forth in all its fury. | should be singly placed about the garden wall of 
“Pll make a farce of him!” squalled one | the young people, each of ithe conspirators went 
Francois, as he ran, followed by the crowd, after|his way home with a quiet conscience and a 
Frederic. He turned about shortly, and facing) pleasing knowledge that he was to be nobly 
Francois, demanded, | avenged, 
** What do your words signify ?” During this time what were our young people 
“That you have two women and I have not) doing? They had entered their home agitated by 
one,” sorrowful presentments, They saw, with fear, 
Frederic would have replied to the brute, but | their hitherto radiant horizon overshadowed. Ruin 
his fair companions implored him to desist. | was menaced to the frail edifice of their happi- 
** Desist !” 
| 


“Ay!” said the girls, ‘he i- intoxicated.” 


ness, For the first time Frederic, in saying good 
night to his cousins, pressed their hands without 
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daring to embrace them, and neither Alice nor Ro- 
sine could summon up resolve to make one ap- 
proach to him. The veil was torn away and 
revealed love. The depths of their hearts offered 
a like revelation. The interview of the two girls 
that night told the entire tale. 

** Rosine,” said Alice, ‘* place your hand upon 
my forehead and learn how it burns.” 

“Like mine,” said Rosine, affrighted, “« what 
does all this mean ?” 

“ Sister,” again said Alice, “‘did you remark 
that Frederic did not embrace us when we parted ?” 

** Yes—that is singular, I was so troubled by 
what I heard during the previous scene that I did 
not notice his neglect at the moment.” 

** What did you hear ?” 

‘*T shall pain you by telling it.” 

‘“‘T heard it also,” hazarded Alice, ‘it was 
frightful, was it not ?” 

** Yes, sister.’’ 

“But it was not the language addressed to us 
by the crowd that afflicts me the most.” 

“* What then ?” 

“Tell me frankly, sister; how do you feel 
when Frederic is near you ?” 

**T hardly know how to explain. My bloo1 
boils in my head, and my heart beats most vio- 
lently.” 

** Often, is it not so ?” 

** Yes, sister.” 

**Do you not feel as if suddenly seized with 
the vertigo ?” 

‘Yes, You then experience the same sensa- 
tions as myself.” 

** Rosine, you never spoke to me concerning 
a 

‘* Neither did you to me.” 

** Mon dieu, it was instinct. To discover this, 
will, to us three, be a great misfortune,” 

** Alice, I fear to comprehend you.” 

** Rosine, we love Frederic.” 

*¢ Sister !” 

** We love him beyond the feeling which should 
pervade our bosoms.” 

“Love did you say!” And both, by a spon- 
taneous movement, joined in a tearful embrace. 

Frederic was also agitated. That which he 
had only seen through the clouds of a vague 
horizon, now became palpable and assumed a 
threatening aspect. The words that had fallen 
upon his ear when he passed through the crowd ; 
the confusion he had experienced when parting 
from his cousins, served to confirm his doubts. 

** What,” said he, “is it then true? Must ‘] 
then separate from the chaste idols of my affec- 
tion! Your angelic beauty, your ineffable grace, 
your ready wit and candor, your purity and devo- 
tion, which [ now find I have too much admired ; 


too forcibly comprehended, I must relinquish all! 
I knew not when to assign a limit to my enthusi- 
asm ; there was my crime, and the world will not 


acquit me of it. I should have concentrated my 
adoration upon one, and chased away the image 
of the other. But how to decide between them ! 
Now, what shall I do? The attention of the 
wicked is awakened, and they will not allow us 
rest. I might end this by espousing Alice—or 
Rosine. Unfortunate that I am! which of them? 
They, too, love me beyond a doubt; but whether 
as a relative or a lover— or by one or both! My 
head will burst. Either way that I look offers 
only sorrow and tears—misfortune ; perchance 
death. I must leave this place, and with it half 
my life’ Thus musing he fell into a troubled 
sleep. 

At daybreak he arose and descended to the gar- 
den, where the first object that arrested his atten- 
tion was one of the anonymous letters deposited 
by the villagers, He read it with profound dis- 
gust. It was nothing but a repetition of the in- 
sults of the previousday. He picked upa second, 
and a third, and continued his researches for fear 
that his cousins should find one of the epistles, 
Suddenly a figure, clothed in white, glided past 
the shubbery, and approaching in its direction, 
perceived Alice and Rosine. 

‘**T must necessarily speak to them,” said he, 
‘and on the instant decide upon something by 
which to regulate our future conduct.” 

When the girls saw him approach they evinced 
much fear, and Rosine preciptately concealed a 
sheet of paper. 

“Ah, you have read it then,” cried he with 
anxiety. 

“Yes,” replied Alice, bending her head. 

‘Oh! the cowards,” exclaimed Frederic with 
rage, ** thus to insult those whom they ougiit to 
adore.” 

“Calm yourself dear Frederic,” quietly sighed 
Rosine, ‘* we are impotent when fighting against 
the opinion of the rabble. They are unjust, yet 
we must yield, And, while on this subject Alice 
and myself would have some brief and particular 
converse,” 

‘* You anticipate my desire,” replied he, ‘ and 
I will listen ” 

** Speak you,” murmured Alice to her sister. 

“‘T have not the power,” said Rosine, sobbing. 

«Well, then,” said Frederic, with an air of 
mildness, **] will speak for, you, for I can well 
divine your thoughts. You would say that the 
world has in part guessed the truth, and you are 
coldly calculating the consequences, You would 
drive me hence !” 

“Ah! Frederic!” exclaimed the girls in unison. 

“Yes,” contin he, “the world has truly 
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spoken, that which I feel for you, is not only the 
sympathy of a friend or the tenderness of a de- 
voted brother ; it is all that, and still more. It is 
idolatry !—love !” 

“Frederic,” cried the young girls in alarm, 

“ And now,” said he, vehemently, ‘*‘ now that 
I have avowed all, drive me from you, Alice !— 
Rosine !—you perceive that this course is inevita- 
ble.” 

“Frederic, you are cruel!” cried Alice, ‘are 
you not aware that it is impossible? You do not 
know that if we were to consult our hearts a 

“« Your heart!” said he doubtingly. 

‘“‘ No, our hearts,” turning to Rosine she said 
—* we must avow all.” 

“What say you ?” interrogated Frederic. 

“Yes, sister,” said Rosine, ‘‘ we must indeed, 
for the delirium to which you alluded rages— 
Frederic !”” 

“ Well.” 

“ Well—we both feel alike.” 

“ Both !—Alice !—Rosine !—noru ?” 

One hour afterward, Frederic, pale and livid, 
was on his way to Paris. 

‘“‘He took a modest chamber in the hotel which 
formed my residence,” continued Monsieur Lucien, 
“ and it was there I made his acquaintance and 
became his friend, and having gained his confi- 
dence, he gave me these details. Some months 
after his arrival, I one day failed to meet him as 
early as I was accustomed, when, going to his 
chamber I found the door open, and entered. I 
saw no one—called and gained no reply. From 
the order that reigned in the apartment I conclud- 
ed that he had not passed the night there. I 
quickly sought the porter to ascertain if he had 
seen Frederic go out. He said that my friend had 
left the hotel on the previous evening, without 
saying anything to him, and that he had not re- 
turned. 

“« What direction did he take? asked I. 

«Truly, sir, I do not know,’ 

*«* Did he appear calm when he left.’ 

“*No! he made a droll figure, and ran as if he 
was mail,’ 

“T went out,” said M. Lucien, “ filled with the 
utmost inquietude. My instinct, more than my 
reason, brought me to the bank of the Seine. I 
followed the quay for some distance, and when |] 
regained the hotel night was falling. Frederic 
had not re-appeared. I ascended to my chamber 
and awaited him. Six o’clock was striking at the 
Saint Sulpice when I placed myself at the win- 
dow to keep a look out, and as each individual 
passed I trembled with agitation, Tired of this I 
regained my seat, took up a book and mused. I 
was awakened from my reveries by the tolling of 
the midnight hour, At the break of day Iran to 





the police, but they could give me no intelligence. 
My perplexity was frightful. What to do, or 
where to go I could not tell. Had he been seized 
with madness? Had he committed suicide? Had 
his cousins written to him? Had he left? Had 
he gone to them? If he had, why conceal the 
fact from me who knew all? What was I then 
to suppose? *Twas enough to drive me distract- 
ed! I searched every street, and interrogated 
strangers, entering the hotel from time to time in 
the hope of finding him, Thus passed the day. 
The second night passed nearly as the first, with 
the difference that, at two o’clock in the morning, 
| threw myself dressed upon the bed and fell 
asleep, to be awakened by loud knocks upon the 
outer door. I called from the window, ‘ Frederic, 
is it you? but gained no answer. Shortly after 
steps resounded on the stairs, and going out I en- 
countered a living body. The darkness was com- 
plete, for I had left the light upon a table, and [ 
therefore was unable to distinguish the features, 
[ again inquired if it was Frederic, and the person 
preserved the same silence, and a cold hand con- 
vulsively pressed mine. At last we entered the 
chamber, It was truly my poor friend; but in 
what a state! He was haggard, livid !—his hair 
in disorder, his vestments soiled. I embraced him 
with transport, and overwhelmed him with ques- 
tions! 

*¢¢ Friend,’ murmured he, ‘ not now, I have not 
the strength.’ 

J] respected his sorrow, and pressed him to 
take some repose. He had hardly lain down 
when he was seized by convulsions, The doctor 
whom I immediately summoned, pronounced him 
suffering with a brain fever. His vigorous con- 
stitution resisted the insiduous attacks of the 
malady, and at the end of eight days he was able 
to reply to my questions. This is what he told 
me: 

«¢ ¢ When about to enter your chamber a domes ° 
tic placed two letters in my possession. I looked 
at one envelope and discovered the hand writing 
of Alice. Tearing it open, I precipitately read 
this letter. Here he produced it. 

««* My best BELOVED Freperic :—My brother, 
come to me in time to receive my last adieu, I 
have resolved to die that you may yet be happy 
with my dear Rosine. I have nourished this pro- 
ject since your departure, and I beg of you notty 
grieve for my death—will be for the good of us 
three, one of whom is too many for this earth. 
Be patient, Frederic, happiness is not altogether 
lost to me. I have faith that we shall all be re- 
united in a better world where happiness surpasses 
all our hopes : 

«« Having read thus far, Frederic left the hotel 
like one bewildered, and immediately departed for 
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the residence of his cousins, He reached the 
garden wall, entered a side door, and advanced 
toward the house, when he thought he heard 
Weeping. Cautiously going into the tenement, he 
beheld the girls weeping upon the floor. They 
endeavored to rise as he approached, smiling on 
him despite their wo. 

“«* Frederic!’ cried they, * we will not die with- 
out beholding you.’ 

“**Is there then no hope!’ exclaimed he, em- 
bracing them, ‘ Alice, and you too Rosine, how 
is this? Have you, like her, determined to die ? 

*** Did I not write to tell you so? faintly said 
Rosine. 

*‘Then Frederic bethought himself of the se- 
cond letter, which, in his terror, he had forgotten, 
They had both been inspired by a generous resolve 
each to endure sacrifice for the sake of the other. 
They had beth taken poison, and then disclosed 
the secret, They were dying when he embraced 
them, and they died in his arms. He received 
their first and last kiss of love, with their last 
sigh. ‘Soon,’ exclaimed he over the grave, 
** shall we meet where three hearts can find hap- 
piness in one love !” 

***« What are you going to do? inquired I, dur- 
ing one of his days of convalescence. 


*** Something very simple my friend, for I will 


soon rejoin them,’ 

“* How, would you take your own life?” 

*** Fear nothing, Lucien, my religion prohibits 
suicide. But as soon as I have strength enough 
to carry a musket, I will see if there be not the 
means of my distinguishing myself in Algiers.’ 

«7 made no answer, too well comprehending 
that his life was a burthen to him.’ 

** He found a glorious death soon after with the 
army in Africa.” 

When Lucien had terminated this recital, Mon- 
sieur de Viarmes instantly exclaimed, ‘* But know 
you, sir, that that is a tragical history ?” 

** And one that has greatly afiected us!” cho- 
russed the ladies, 


*¢ Then,” disdainfwlly said the poet, “ that his- ; 


tory goes to prove = 

** That you can sincerely love two women ai 
one time; and that is all.” 

“And notwithstanding, the passion of your 
friend can only be an exception, and no rule.” ¢ 

** AndI am of opinion that people capable of a 
double love are more numerous than those not at 
all capable of loving.” 


Knowtepce.—The only test of the utility of 
knowledge, is its promoting the happiness of man- 
kind. 


THE TWO VOICES. 
BY BARRY BERNOT 


Lire hath mystie voiees twain, 
Sounding on this sea of Time ; 

One with gentle speeeh and mild, 
One with utterance sublime. 


One with pleasant tone and low— 
And my heart stirs at the call, 
To the night-wind’s solemn music 

As the waters rise and fall. 


From the flowery nooks of life, 
Where the shadows love to play— 

From the erowded streets of cities, 
In the noise and glare of day— 


In all sound, and life, and motion, 
From all beauty “neath the sky, 
Like a blue-eyed maiden’s laughter, 
Steals the mingled murmur by. 


Sweet, as at the twilight close, 
Is the vesper’s flowing chime ; 

¥et its utterance, faint and low, 
Stoppeth at the gate of Time! 


One with eloquence sublime, 
Like the mighty songs of old ; 

And the soul this voice listeth— 
Groweth stern, and strong, and bold ? 


Like an abbey bell at midnight, 
Pealing out its solemn toll, 

Doth this mystie voice re-echo 
Through the cloisters of the soul. 


Urging on to high endeavor, 
Earnest thought, and lofty deed ; 

Till from blind and giant error, 
We, like him of old, are freed. 


And its utterance, like the strain 
Of the ancient bard sublime, 
Pauseth not; forever onward 
Swelling through the gate of Time 


Thus life’s mystie voices twain 
Speak unto this heart of mine, 

One with gentle tone and low— 
One with utterance divine. 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. ith, 1846. 


TO IRIS. 
From the French of Moliers. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PRARIEDOM” 


> 


My heart is fill’?d with anguish, 
My misery is extreme— 
Night and day I languish, 
And life is alla dream 3 
My heart is ever sighing, 
Since vanquish’d by thine eyes, 
And now I feel’tis dying, 
So still and mute it lies. 
Alas! if those you love, 
Endure so sad a fate, 
How dreadful must it prove, 
To such as share your hate ' 
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THE FRIAR WITH THE GORY COWL. 
BY HORACE GUILFORD. 


Not his the mien of Christian priest, 
But David’s trom the grave released, 
Whose hardened heart and eye might brook, 
On human sacrifice to look ; 
Aud much, ’t was said of Heathen lore, 
Mixed in the charms he muttered o’er. 
The hallowed creed gave only worse 
And deadlier emphasis of curse. 
No peasant sought that Hermit’s prayer, 
His cave the pilgrim shunned with care, 
The eager huntsman knew his bound, 
And, in mid chase called off his hound ; 
Or, if in lonely glen or strath, 
The Desert-dweller met his path, 
He prayed, and signed the cross between, 
And terror took Devotion’s mien. 
Sir Walter Scott. 


OLEMN and supernatural vis- 
itings always associated them- 
r@selves in my youthful mind 
with the word Friar ; an inde- 
finite but terrific notion of 
*\0 something dark, and grim, and 
x cruel. I attfibute this early 
prejudice to a system of re- 
ward and punishment, some- 
what whimsical indeed, but put 
in practice by the fairest and 
kindest dame that ever helped 
¥ to spoil an only son, whose 
PS mother she was not. Inan old 
corner house in the Minster 
Close, at ——, there was a certain best bedroom, 
and, in a corner cupboard of the same, were two 
figures with moveable head and hands ; both were 
equally grotesque, though each was of very op- 
posite semblance, The one represented a friar of 
the Dominicans, and the other had the motley 
habit, bauble, cap and bells of the medieval jester. 
These figures, (both of them invested in my im 
agination with superhuman attributes), were only 
disclosed to my gaze on great occasions, that is, 
either when I was particularly good, or particu- 
larly the reverse ; and the awful menacing manner 
in Which the old friar was made to raise his hand, 
shake his head, and wag his beard at me, had 
always the desired effect in the latter case. Most 
vividly have I, at this moment, in my remem- 
brance his high peaked cowl, which of all his 
other appurtenances most awakened my curiosity, 
astonishment, and awe; and even now I can feel 
somewhat of the eagerness with which I ever 
turned from the merry looks and gay gestures of 
the fool, to rivet my gaze on the dark robe and 
severe attitude and ghastly countenance of the 
friar. 

It was early in the thirteenth century, that the 
Pope, alarmed at the increasing influence and en- 
larged revenues of the monastic orders, and view- 
ing with indignation and dismay their virtual in- 


Qe 
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dependence of Rome, and its natural results, their 
relaxation in watching the progress of heresy, 
(then germinating), and in keeping the laity to 
their blind submission to the papal power, began 
to look anxiously around for some new ally 
whose devout attachment to the Romish hierarchy 
might not be weakened or diverted by separate 
interests or exclusive possessions of their own, 
from which their authority should be derived, as 
their very existence depended upon the supreme 
pontiff alone. : 

. And thus did the four orders of preaching friars, 
the Franciscans, the Dominicans, the Carmelites, 
and the Augustines, form the last pillar of that 
extraordinary fabric of gold, and brass, and clay, 
the Roman Catholic Church. The experiment 
was eminently successful, The mendicant emis- 
saries of an overworn superstilion spreading 
themselves upon the paths of the four winds, 
more than supplied the energies requisite to con- 
firm its tottering edifice ; and through them their 
tiaraed master was principally enabled, for the 
next three hundred years, to set his foot upon the 
necks of emperors and of kings. 

Of course the monks beheld these upstart cler- 
ical orders with immitigable abhorrence; and 
while the friars from their itinerant pulpits launch- 
ed the most fiery denunciations upon the selfish- 
ness and indolence of the monks, and lashed their 
reported peccadilloes with the most scorpion-like 
satire, the monastics in retaliation never added an 
arch to their stately cloisters, never introduced an 
ornament to their cathedrals, never carved an ab- 
bot’s oaken throne, gilded a roof, or painted a 
| wall, without introducing some contemptuous 
effigy of a friar; and the woodwork of their 

choirs, the corbels of their battlements, and the 
capitals of their pillars were made the vehicles of 

ludicrous and frequently obscene caricatures of 
\these mendicant preachers. There are number- 
|less proofs of this monastic enmity in the older 
minsters of England, and especially in the ancient 
| colleges of her universities ; and as a set-off for 
the bitterness with which the itinerant friars de- 
| claimed against the established orders that had so 
long enjoyed the immunities of the cloister, who 
has not read good old Camden’s account of Friar 
Donald’s preaching at St. Paul’s Cross? where, 
having observed ** that Our Lady was a virgin, 
and yet at her pilgrimages there was made many 
a foul meeting,” he loud cried out, * ye men of 
London ! gang on yourselves with your wives to 
Wilsdon in the devil’s name, or else keep them at 
home with you, with a sorrow !” 











Wonderful, that with such conflicting interests, 
and such jarring enginery Rome should have been 
able for centuries upon centuries to maintain her 





enormous empire, an empire not of the bodies 
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only but of the souls of men. Wonderful, that 
mere earthly wisdom, and for the most sordid of 
earthly purposes, could originate, execute, and 
maintain so vast, so varied, and so sublime an 
architecture as her services, her ministers, and her 
insti utions compose ! 

Speaking in a mere worldly sense, it is perfect. 
All that can command veneration, all that can ex- 
cite astonishment, all that can inspire rapture, are 
there combined, to overawe, to enslave, to delight, 
and to delude the soul. 

The gorgeous pomp and circumstance of the 
Vatican—the magnificence of the gothic cathe- 
dral—the inconceivable glory of its shrines and 
chapels and mountains—the enchanting solemnity 
of its rites, the pictorial beauty of its processions, 
were much, and went far toward accomplishing 
the daringly grand project of universal domina- 
tion over mind; but if we seek the main lever in 
this great enterprise of the god of this world, we 
shall find it in that subtle, that masterly concen- 
tration of aim and energy, developed in the for- 
mation in the first instance of the monastic, and 
subsequently of the preaching societies, 

The monastery, navelled in high old woods, 
withdrawn up the secluded hollow of its narrow 
verdant valley, a clear stream washing its walls 
—its dependent cotes, its grange, its mill, huddled 
beneath its lordly walls—the soaring steeple, solid 
and stately—the broad and radiant windows—the 
shadowy cloisters—the sepulchral crypt—what 
accessories and auxiliaries to devotion, to medita- 
tion, to peace !—from yonder wicket no poor man 
ever turned away unrelieved, no wanderer un- 
sheltered: in yon majestic refectory the noble or 
the knightly guest sate amidst decorous but un- 
stinted hospitality ; and, by the glimmering light 
shooting from the narrow loopholes of yonder 
cells did science and art, amid the long darkness 
of a barbarous age, find at once protection, culti- 
vation, and respect. Yet in that sequestered 
Eden, in those uninvaded cloisters, in that peace- 
ful solitude—what fierce intruders broke upon the 
spirit! how was it dashed back upon itself, and 
what wars and fightings arose within it! Blight- 
ed hopes, clouded prospects, affections crossed, or 
fortunes overthrown ; the consciousness of crime, 
the festering of injury, the grasping of ambition, 
had all to assume the cow] of religion ; and while 
each was suffering from his own griefs, or linger- 
ing over his own prospects, all were alike enjoin- 
ed to abjure and to forget everything but the wel- 
fare of their church and the observance of her 
discipline. Oh! who can tell the grievous con- 

flicts, the struggles between heaven and earth, 
that have raged in many a cloistered bosom! the 
very stone walls of their sacred prison knew not; 
they witnessed perhaps the clenched hand, the 


smitten breast, the upturned eye, the form flung 
down in half-unhallowed prayer, but the actual 
glare of the fire that burns within, when man 
stalked through those unfeeling cloisters, or shud- 
dered in those narrow cells, a ghost and spectre 
to himself, haunted by his own memories, goaded 
hy his own desires, yet maimed and manacled 
forever, the captive of irrevocable vows—who 
can conceive ! 

As for the friars, theirs might seem a happier 
lot, because of greater liberty—free rangers of the 
country and the town, they had access alike to the 
pulpit and the market-place, were received with 
respect at the Baron’s table of Dais, and with 
something of adoration by the good wife of the 
citizen,—they moved at their pleasure from place 
to place, and everywhere found themselves the 
centre of an attentive and admiring aucience. 
The pleasant river side, in the meadows, the deep 
shelter of the summer wood, or the grassy alleys 
of the garden, were alike open to their sandaled 
feet, and great was the joy and manifold the bus- 
tle, when the sudden storm or the approach of 
night compelled the cowled wanderer to take shel- 
ter in the lonely grange; the most savory rasher 
from the flitch on the smoke-blackened rafters, 
the freshest eggs, the sweetest curds, cheese for 
which Grammar was unrivaled, the huge brown 
loaf fresh from the fragrant over bursting through 
its crisp yellow crust, and the gigantic tankard 
whose amber ale foamed like a whirlpool over its 
brim, and dimmed its silver sides with misty cool- 
ness, all combining to embellish the blazing 
hearth-vault in winter,—or in summer, the old 
seat in the rose embowered porch, whereupon the 
Franciscan or Carmelite might find it his pleasure 
to sit. And more (it was thought), far more than 
repaid was this liberal hospitality, by the display- 
ed stores of the ample reliquary, or the narration 
of some recent miracle they had wrought, or, if 
that failed, some pious legend highly creditable to 
the peculiar order of the reverend guest. 

But this very liberty, which was a source 
doubtless of much enjoyment, Jed in many in- 
stances to the discredit and even disgrace of the 
wandering friars. Many a scandalous chronicle, 
industriously encouraged by their inveterate ad- 
versaries the monks, was circulated at their ex- 
pense, and to the no small detriment of their cha- 
racter for self-denial and sanctity. The minstrels 
and disours, who with some reason looked upon 
the holy itinerants as interlopers with their fire- 
side and wayside privileges, eagerly caught up 
these stories, and gave the friars a conspicuous 
but by no means enviable place in the ballads and 
tales as popular then, as now, among high and 
low in England, Nay, their very excellencies 








were, in those benighted times, converted into 
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weapons against them. Many of their body were 
among the first to imbibe and foster the new learn- 
ing (as it was termed), and in those days the name 
of heretic needed not that advance in the liberal 
sciences, for which many of these ecclesiastics 
began to distinguish themselves, to be connected 
with the title of sorcerer. The popular cry, once 
raised, found no difficulty in swelling its echoes 
with murder, lasciviousness, and such like impu- 
tations; until, at length, if a brawler and blood- 
thirsty character, a dealer with satan, or a betray- 
er of credulous damsels, was wanted for some 
scurril ballad or licentious play,—the cowl and 
gown of the barefooted friar were found as ger- 
mane to the matter as anything else. 

The great Roger Bacon, the glory and ornament 
of the Franciscan order, was a splendid victim to 
this prejudice. The well merited title of the won- 
derful doctor, which his transcendent talents and 
invaluable discoveries won for him from his ad- 
mirers, was eclipsed by the opprobrious appe!la- 
tive of magician, inflicted on him by the stupidity 
and malignity of his enemies, Gunpowder, the 
camera obscura, the principal properties of the 
telescope, and the burning glass, together with in- 
numerable other acquirements in art and science, 
distinguished this eminent friar, with a lustre that 
seemed portentous and preternatural to the thick 
darkness upon which it shone. His lectures were 
interdicted ; he was confined to his cell; and his 
seclusion, which lasted ten years, terminated not 
long before his death, which occurred in 1292. 

It cannot be denied, nevertheless, that the great 
personal liberty allowed to the friars in contradis- 
tinction to the rigid confinement of their rivals 
the monks, together with the extraordinary influ- 
ence with which their prescriptive character of 
sanctity invested them, offered no small tempta- 
tions to these wandering ecclesiastics ; and doubt- 
less, in many instances, led to gross and criminal 
abuse of their great privileges and immunities. 
Neither history nor tradition are deficient in ex- 
amples of frightful atrocity thus perpetrated under 
the chartered garb of the friar——and the story I 
am now going to relate, is just an imaginary and 
romantic chronicle founded on the same thesis, 

High festival was maintained with extraordina- 
ty solemnity during the twelve nights of Christ- 
mas in the great baronial hall at Gotpenroop 
CasTLe. 

This apartment, always of paramount magnifi- 
cence and importance in feudal mansions, was 
eminently grand at Goldenrood ; large enough to 
have contained all the turbulent barons of the 
realm, with their burly followers, in armed con- 
clave—and lofty enough for the nave of some 
enormous minster, Though indeed it was diffi- 
cult to speak with accuracy of its height for its 





roof neighbored the very cope of heaven, rising 
in 4 long steep gable, traversed by stupendous 
beams of solid oak, whose rudely carved archi- 
traves sprang in bold arcs from large brackets 
carved into knots of flowers, and foliage, and 
grim fabes of men and monsters. 

The walls were partly hung with heavy and 
dismal-looking arras, of red and black pattern- 
work, and partly painted in gorgeously barbaric 
imagery, wherein heathen mythology, medieval 
allegory, monaetic legend, and family tradition 
mingled in most marvelous concord. The Dais 
was at the upper end, approached by three broad 
steps that traversed the entire breadth of the room, 
and, like the costly shrine of some favorite saint 
narrow, deep and tall, the everlasting oriel stood 
a particolored and elaborate tabernacle at the head 
of the high table. 

The peculiar feature, however, which distin- 
guished the castle hall at Goldenrood, from any 
mansion of our own day, and indeed from those 
immediately succeeding the remote period of which 
[ write, was this; that instead of the vaulted and 
arched fireplace, with its emblazoned manteltree 
surmounted by stag antlers, and its mighty recess, 
that formed a kind of winter pavilion for the cas- 
tle guests, the hearth at Goldenrood was situated 
in the centre of the hall pavement, where a mon- 
strous iron receptacle, ornamented, according to 
the pleasure of the baron or knight, either with 
his family supporters, or some other fantastic and 
fabulous effigies, and designated a Reredoss, stood 
heaped with piles of wood or seacoal, as some 
dread altar might have stood in the vasty temple 
of Jupiter the thunderer, in pagan times, 

Broad and beaconing, it may be conceived, was 
the flame that ascended from this shrine of the 
feudal penates ; and its volumes of smoke, after 
gracefully encircling the hall, at midheight, with 
their floating canopy, departed through the centre 
of the steeply roof, by an orifice or lantern, suffi- 
ciently large to carry off such portions of the surg- 
ing vapor, as did not prefer lingering behind to 
listen to the hall-fire gossip. This aperture was 
termed the lovery, or louvre, from the French 
word l’ouvert, and constituted a sort of cupola 
proportionate to the dimensions of the hall, and 
of such shape and figure as might suit the con- 
venience or caprice of my lord the chateliain, 
Sometimes it was square with a spiral pyramis, 
leaded like the rest of the hall roof, with its sides 
open, yet so contrived as to exclude the rain; and 
sometimes a rotunda with a beautiful bell-shaped 
dome covered with well burnished copper, and 
surmounted by a mighty orb and weathercock of 
the same materials, generally graven in the figure 
of the family crest. It is perhaps hardly neces- 
sary to add that the stately and celebrated palace 
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of pictures, in the French metropolis, derives its 
title from this source; or that the lantern on our 
oldfashioned dovecotes, and the campaniles on 
some of our primitive village churches, are only 
humble imitations thereof. Windows of the 
round Norman arch, showed by the depth of their 
recess the prodigious solidity of the walls. They 
were narrow in their external orifice for the pur- 
pose of security, but beveled inward so as to ad- 
mit as large a portion of Jight as possible; and 
stood ranged in cross lights very high up in the 
wall; while in the gable end over the table of 
Dais, a round headed window of bolder propor 
tions looked down the hall,—its panes dark with 
ancestral gules and gold, and its stonewotk lav- 
ishly fretted like the rest, with the barbaric orna- 
ments of chevrons and beakheads. 

Corslets, helmets, coats of mail, shields, lances, 
pikes, maces, halberts, &c., added their iron gar- 
niture to the hard paintings and truculent tapestry 
of the hall at Goldenrood, investing it with every 
possible characteristic of awe, melancholy, and 
gloom, ill suited we should think to a place of 
festivity, Yet such it was, in common with the 
halls in other aristocratic residences of the time, 
which, equally dismal in their furniture, and for- 
bidding in their appearance, were still the only 
apartments whose size admitted of hospitable as- 
semblies or festal exhibitions, In the castle hall 
alone could the pageant be exhibited, in the castle 
hall alone could the masque be performed,—the 
stately braule, the merry morisco dance, the mys- 
tic mummery, all demanded the solemn dignity 
and theatric amplitude of the castle hall; and 
those stated leviathan festivals, at which half a 
county clashed goblets together, must have been 
held under the canopy of heaven, but for the mag- 
nificence—the vast, the grim, the glimmering 
magnificence—of the castle hall. 

It was, however, when the tables were drawn, 
and the guests were gathered in a circle, truly 
necromantic, round about the mighty reredoss and 
its dragon-like flame, for the amusement of story- 
telling, that the castle hall of Goldenrood looked 
most picturesque. The conflict, between glow 
and gloom, as each advancing and retreating by 
turns shook their fantastic banners through the 
depths of the vaulted chamber ; the strong hard 
contrast produced by the fire on the features and 
figures that surrounded it, saluting with roseate 
brightness what it touched, and leaving in ebon 
blackness what it could not reach ;—the promi- 
nent glare and profound shadow that Rembrandt 
loved, sharing between them the figures and va- 
riegated costume of the mantled baron, the un- 
helmed knight, the hooded Franklin, the silk- 
attired dame, the half-veiled maiden, and the 
countless grades of dependents and servitors, not 





forgetting the white-wanded seneschal, or the 
gaudily garbed knave or jester, altogether com- 
posed a picture, before which our modern tableaux 
might humbly vail their heads, In the centre of 
these patrician fireworshippers, the gigantic rere- 
doss shot upward its flaming columns, which, 
mighty as they were, cleft but a pathway for 
themselves through the opaque vastitude of gloom, 
whose blackness they disclosed, but could not 
illuminate ; while, redly tinged by the swarthy 
lustre, ere it lost itself in the overpowering gloom, 
sullen volumes of smoke brooded over the beams 
of the open-work that supported the soaring roof, 
like clouds from which scowling demons might 
be supposed to hang, listening gloomily to the 
annals of their own diablerie. Thus, though a 
large lighted lantern of transparent colors, hung 
over the high table, yet such was the bewildering 
vastness of that ancient hall, that an assemblage 
of more than fifty guests, high-born, and richly 
habited, gathered around a fire in its centre, large 
enough for the Beltane, resembled (to a fanciful 
eye) a group of shipwrecked mariners or benight- 
ed travelers, huddled together round their ineffec- 
tual watchfire, in the midst of a moonless and 
tempestuous moor! 

On the present occasion, the festivities which 
always distinguished the solemn season of Christ- 
mas, were more brilliant and joyous than usual at 
Goldenrood Castle; for on the approaching feast 
of the Epiphany, a splendid bridal was to be cel- 
ebrated between the Lady Leonora, daughter and 
heiress of Roland de Mainefort, the lord of the 
castle, and Sir Ildebrand Blondel, the handsome 
and gallant knight of Wingfield, Guests of every 
grade and quality had been bidden to Goldenrood, 
and it had been given out that all whosoever, who 
chose to present themselves at its portal, invited 
or uninvited, would meet the same cordial wel- 
come; an intimation which, on this occasion, was 
not known in one single instance to be falsified. 

Accordingly, at that social hour of evening in 
which we open our scene upon the baron’s hall, 
in the thirteenth century—the third Henry, that 
weak, but amiable monarch, being in the zenith 
of his long and turbulent reign—we behold the 
guests of Goldenrood forming a vast and motley 
assemblage around the reredoss, The table of 
dais, and those of various inferior grades, were 
forsaken; and the revelers, to whom the skilful 
and punctilious etiquette of the seneschal had 
duly assigned the seat their rank demanded at 
each, now sate round abont the radiant fire, min- 
gled promiscuously togetner with no other dis- 
tinction than that which courtesy assigns to age 
or beauty. 

Lord Roland de Mainefort, a noble specimen of 
the feudal baron (the staunchest among the stern 
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grandees, whose mailed forms, closed vizors, and 
grim silence in the House of Parliament had re- 
cently so startled their royal suzerain, and the 
foremost of those who uttered their patriotic fiat, 
“ Nolumus Leges Anglia mutare ’’) sate conspi- 
cuous among the rest, not less from his own ma- 
jestic figure than from the two personages who 
sate at his right hand and at his left. The one 
was a bold-eyed youth, with fair brow and bright 
hair, wearing a silken vest emblazoned with the 
arms of his house; or, a leopard passant regard- 
ant gules; over which was an azure velvet cloak, 
scarcely covering his broad shoulders; his neck 
bare to his chest, till the deep and straight hem of 
superfine and snow-white linen rose above the 
tunic, over which the broad gold links of a mas- 
sive chain fell in heavy folds. This was Sir 
Iidebrand Blondel, who, by perpetuaily leaning 
across the patriarchal old baron, breaking in upon 
his speech, and greatly discomposing his minever 
robe, in order to devote eye, ear, and soul to the 
lady on his other side, evinced how much he dis- 
approved of the temporary barrier that existed 
between them. 

That lady was Leonora de Mainefort, and never 
was there more adequate cause for a lover’s im- 
patience of restraint, than in that beautiful mai- 
den. Night had lent her own intensest sable to 


those luxuriant tresses, and her sovereign planet 


was not so serene, so blessed in its brilliance, as 
the countenance that smiled below them ; a broad 
garland of pearls, wrought in the pattern of roses, 
bound them up; and the golden girdle which con- 
fined her crimson velvet robe above a costly kir- 
tle of snowy samite, clasped a waist that Psyche 
might have envied. 

Such attention as maidenly decorum might al- 
low the lady Leonora to bestow on her betrothed 
knight, she by no means reluctantly accorded ; 
and, though it may be supposed she did not go to 
the extremity of turning a deaf ear to her friends 
about her, yet the ever glowing color, and the 
ready smile, and the sidelong glance, most elo- 
quent when the lips were silent, were all pledges 
that in heart at least, if not in act, she was idol- 
izing her beloved with undivided homage. Such 
were the host and bridal pair that were solemniz- 
ing the twelve nights at Goldenrood Castle. As 
for their guests, as well might we be expected to 
call stars from the constellations in the sparkling 
heavens that hung above the castle towers, as to 
particularize them by rank and name; such was 
the gorgeous multitude, the harmonious contrast, 
the well-assorted confusion of magnificence, that 
reigned among those Christmas revelers, 

Round flew the tale, the ballad, and the jest. 
Mighty mazers of gold and silver richly chased, 
or of curiously engraven woods hooped with me- 





tal, performed their pleasant pilgrimage at stated 
intervals around the festal ring,—now laving the 
silver beard with ivory dew—now moistening the 
thick brown moustache, and then with gentler 
courtesy, accosting the ruby pouting lip, that dis- 
missed with scarcely a touch, their rich and spicy 
beverage. 

But while the genius of hospitality thus kept 
his Christmastide within the walls of Goldenrood, 
a cheerless contrast was presented by the woods 
and plains and fields without, A deep snow had 
fallen during the last two days, and when it ceas- 
ed, no enchanter could have effected a more com- 
plete metamorphosis. Hill and valley, tree and 
field, village, town, and tower, were arrayed in 
one thick, cheerless, but most dazzling vesture of 
white, The vast old oaks stood up into the clear, 
still sky, every branch and spray thickly incrust- 
ed with hoary crystal; the tall hedge rows re- 
sembled walls covered with tapestry of silver tis- 
sue; while the broad yellow moon looked down 
upon the stately castle towers, whose black forms 
were strangely chequered with snowy patches, 
lodged by the storm capriciously here and there 
upon their ramparts and buttresses. The old 
Saxon steeple of the church, generally so dark 
and grave, now glared and grinned hideously with 
fantastic swathings that the snow had whirled 
around it; and the neighboring Grange in the 
middle of a large croft, seemed, with its stables 
and barns, to be absolutely overwhelmed by the 
unwelcome mantle, that drove its melancholy 
flocks and herds to the shelter of the fold and shed. 

At this dreary hour, for it was about midnight, 
a belated traveler, wandering in that wide mea- 
dow that stretches between the wood of Golden- 
rood and the river side, paused in his path, and 
raising his bowed head, seemed for the first time 
to become aware that he was in the immediate 
vicinity of a feudal mansion of the first rank, and 
illuminated at that cheerless hour with all the 
promises of hospitality. 

He wore the sable cloak and hood over the 
white cassock of a Dominican friar, and his steps 
were supported by a tall staff, surmounted with a 
cross, The wanderer paused awhile, contempla- 
ting the massive pile that rose in wide array of 
turret, rampart, and window, above the topmost 
branches of the venerable wood which clothed 
the sides of the mound on which it stood. The 
gable end of the baron’s ‘hall showed its steeple 
roof and smoking lovery conspicuously among 
the multifarious architecture of the castle ; and in 
its breast the mighty Norman window blazed like 
a bloody shield upon a warrior’s armor ; while in 
the frosty stillness of the night air, faint strains 
of minstrelsy, and the still fainter sounds of fes- 
tive laughter, came down the wooded steep. 
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Apparently the hospitable summons, thus di- 
rected to eye and ear, was not to be neglected ; 
for with marvelous strides the friar quitted the 
meadows, climbed the hill, threaded the burly 
trunks of its guardian wood with familiar ease, 
and presented himself before the grand portal, 
through which we, my courteous readers, will en- 
deavor to obtain as easy admission as this Domin- 
ican friar, 

A new subject of peculiar interest seemed at 
this time to have suddenly engrossed the atten- 
tion of our festive chroniclers at Goldenrood, for 
as the courteous seneschal, with the usual cry 
** Room, lordings, room! Place for a reverend 
friar !” ushered the wanderer into the vast dark- 
ness visible of that large and shadowy hall, he 
seemed almost a mocking echo to the exclama- 
tions which were, at that moment, passing from 
lip to lip—** How ! is it possible ? never heard of 
the Friar with the Gory Cowl and his legends ? 
nay then, wasted though the night be already, we 
will wear it a space further for thy behoof, sir 
knight !” 

This seemed to be addressed to Sir Ildebrand 
Blondel, who was laughing heartily, and at the 
same time courteously acknowledging this univer- 
sal competition to enlighten him upon the ill- 
sounding sublect, of which he was so lamentably 
ignorant 

A general hush succeeded the introduction of 
the Dominican, and, although hospitality peremp- 
torily commanded a gracious welcome to the be- 
nighted stranger, still a temporary sensation of 
constraint, a mingled feeling of awe and dislike, 
for which no one could reasonably account, per- 
vaded the whole company. 

This awkward and strange embarrassment was 
at length broken by Baron Roland, who, quitting 
his seat, advanced to meet the friar midway in 
the hall, and with much stately kindness, led the 
venerable wanderer through its glimmering gloom, 
to the more cheerful precincts of the blazing rere- 
doss and its legendary ring of revelers, 

An eye of a dazzling and a fearful glitter flam- 
ed from beneath that Dominican’s cowl, and a 
beard of such ghastly whiteness, and of such 
prodigious thickness and length that it concealed 
his lips, descended curling and waving like the 
froth of a cataract upon his black-stoled bosom. 

Repeated offers, hospitably pressed, of meat and 
wine, which still covered the table dormant in the 
spacious recesses of the oriel, the priestly mendi- 
cant pertinaciously declined ; he only requested 
permission to warm his chilled limbs by the fire. 

**Tam one who hath little to do either with 
merry-making or story-telling, and I must for- 
ward on my path, ere morning dawn ; I pray you, 
therefore, break not off your entertainment for my 





coming, and heed me not at my departure, And 
as for the red cowled brother and his exploits, of 
which I caught some speech as I entered, let not 
my presence check the theme; since I too have 
heard strange things recorded of him, and would, 
not unwillingly, learn more.” 

Thus saying, the Dominican quietly assumed 
the vacant seat which had been respectfully sur- 
rendered to him; then dropping his tall, croslet- 
ted staff within his folded arms, he gathered his 
dusky robes around him, drew his hood deeper 
over his brow, and, leaning back in his rudely 
carved chair, sate like some lifeless effigy in a re- 
mote part of that festive circle, neither speaking, 
stirring, nor (apparently) breathing, during the 
progress of the wild and incredible stories that 
ensued. 

**It is not fifty years agone,” thus the Baron 
Roland began—* and soon after the establish- 
ment of the mendicant preachers in England, that 
a stranger, wearing the garb of a gray, or Fran- 
ciscan friar, was observed to have taken up his 
abode in one of the wildest and most intricate 
caverns in the fair and sequestered dale of Mat- 
lock. Strange rumors were in general circula- 
tion respecting him ; for though he wore the garb, 
he neither observed the rules, nor frequented the 
societies of his order, but lived in the dark and 
dreary recesses of his cave, after the fashion of a 
hermit. 

The austerities he practised were represented as 
almost superhuman—he scrupulously avoided 
every relaxation that might arise from the limited 
intercourse with the world which that thinly peo- 
pled neighborhood afforded ;s never quitting his 
cave, except for the purpose of fulfilling some 
vow at the shrine of a saint, visiting the bedside 
of the dying sinner, or officiating at those cere- 
monies in the high festivals of the church, which, 
but for him, in that mountain wilderness, would 
have wanted their priest. His penances were so 
severe, that the belated traveler, passing near his 
cell, has frequently been scared by the harrowing 
groans and hideous cries which accompanied the 
sounding strokes of his flagellations: and it was 


subsequently ascertained that among his other 


frightful self-inflictions, Clement the Recluse (as 
he was called) would, for an entire night, place 
his lacerated back, raw from the recent scourge, 
bleeding and bare upon the sharp spars and flints 
that strewed his cell. The fame of his eloquence 
attracted numbers from far and near to listen to 
his preaching. The Franciscan held these assem- 
blies, on a broad green plat before the entrance of 
his cave; and the tears and moans and smitten 
breasts of his audience, attested the penetrating 
and prevailing power of his celestial rhetoric ; 
but, when the recluse had concluded by giving 
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his blessing to his subdued listeners, it was never 
known that, on any emergence, whether of fatigue 
from distant travel, or exhaustion from emotions 
his own eloquence had produced, the friar suffered 
a single human being to cross the threshold of 
his cell. A draught from the limpid and spark- 
ling waters that welled freshly from amid the 
starry cresses and lilies of the little fountain at 
its entrance, was the extreme limit of his hospi- 
tality ; and, if after that they lingered, rudeness, 
and even contumely, soon chased his importunate 
visitors away. 

Various were the reports to which this unpre- 
cedented cruelty to himself, and discourtesy to 
others, gave rise Some said that they had caught 
rumors in distant parts of the kingdom, of ‘a 
nobleman who, for the commission of some tre- 
mendous crime, had been compelled to fly from 
his residence, and that the strictness of his dis- 
guise and place of concealment had alone baffled 
the pursuit of justice.” And then the speaker 
paused, and filled up the remainder of his narra- 
tive by a mysterious nod, or a forefinger signifi- 
cantly laid on his lip. 

Others encouraged an opinion that this terribly 
austere anchorite was neither more nor less than 
a victim to remorse; and then what a world of 
instances would be cited of unhappy lovers,— 
stern fathers, and meddling brothers ;—the lady 
slain by the sword that was aimed at her sire ; 
and the wretched lover driven into an exile of 
lifelong penance, strives to deaden the misery of 
his mind by the agonies he inflicts upon his flesh. 
But the favorite opinion,—and one, indeed, that 
formed an integral part of every rumor respecting 
the Franciscan Recluse,—was, that the place of 
his retreat contained immense treasure, which (by 
what means they knew not) Brother Clement had 
made the companion of his flight; and that the 
care with which he guarded his cell from in- 
trusion, had no other motive than the security of 
his gold. Whatever might be the degree of truth 
attached to these several reports—certain it is that 
the one last mentioned proved fatal to the unfor- 
tunate friar; who was found murdered in his in- 
most cell, under circumstances of revolting bar- 
barity, on the Vigil of the Ascension, A party 
of peasant girls from Dethick, who had brought 
baskets of peonies and lilies, and laburnums to 
the Hermitage, for an offering to the anchorite, 
against the approaching ceremony of well-flow- 
ering,—left them at the threshold, which they 
durst not cross, and retired disappointed of the 
usual acknowledgments with which the other- 
wise crabbed Friar Clement always received these 
little services. But it was not till those flowers 
had been long dead, and after many a fountain- 
nymph had bewailed the omission of her accus- 





tomed rites—that the disappearance of the Fran- 
ciscan, and the apparent abandonment of his cell, 
emboldened a party of hardy villagers to intrude 
into the forbidden chambers of the Hermitage ; 
and of a certainty there they found, not only 
coffers broken open and plundered, but also their 
lucktess guardian and martyr (if I may so style 
him), the gray friar, with his skull cloven, and 
his cowl so saturated with blood, that it was all 
one red, The abstraction of the treasure, howe 
ever, appeared to have been subordinate to the 
master motive of revenge ; for upon closer exame 
ination, the person of this miserable man was dis 
covered to have been mutilated with the most dis- 
gusting barbarity ; and on his gown all streaked 
with blood, was attached a label with this inscrip- 
tion : 

What penance purged not—justice punished, 
No further light hath since been thrown upon the 
mystery of this horrible transaction; but if we 
may credit popular belief, it would appear that 
neither the rigorous penances of his life, nor the 
cruel manner of his death, could expiate the 
Franciscan’s crimes, or give repose to his soul ; 
for it is asserted, and, in these parts, religiously 
believed, that from the period of his assassina- 
tion, the dead hermit became a wandering demon, 
possessing some of the horrible attributes ascribed 
in the German and Hungarian superstitions to the 
human vampire; in short, Zhe Friar with the 
Gory Cowl, as they call him, is looked upon as 
the scourge and terror of this, and the neighbor. 
ing cou.aties ; the principal source and engine of 
his mischievous exploits being the faculty, he is 
said to possess, of assuming any shape and sem- 
blance that may suit his purpose for the time being; 
and this powers he employs always for malicious, 
and frequently, for most atrocious ends. Lords 
and ladies I have told my tale; but I see by his 
eager eye and restless attitude, that our worthy 
goldsmith from Lichfield, Master Ambrose Braba- 
zon, hath pregnant matter touching this demon of 
the scarlet cowl, which he would fain unfold ; and 
with your leave to him | appeal, that he may con- 
firm and enlarge upon what I have spoken !” 

A general acclamation spoke the hearty concur- 
rence of the company with the lord of Golden- 
rood, in his last proposition, and every eye was 
turned upon the goldsmith of Lichfield, and every 
tongue challenged the legend of the red cowled 
friar, 

Now Master Ambrose Brabazon was a thin 
man, between forty and fifty, with a peaked vis- 
age, hooked nose, rolling black eyes, and a mouth 
of ineffable foolishness; a kind of civil smirk, 
chastened with a dash of awe, hovered over its 
firm compressed lips ; long, lanky red hair, droop- 
ed on each side of his cheeks, which seemed as if 
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they were drawn in by a perpetual suction; anda 
look of foolish wisdom distinguished these pro- 
mising features whenever he opened his mouth, 
be the theme what it might. 

At present the worthy man seemed absolutely 
laboring with the importance of his subject; he 
smiled and goggled, and fidgetted , bowed to the 
lord of the castle, ducked round to the courtly 
ring, and, clearing his voice, with a look of sa- 
cred solemnity, in a shrill, but subdued tone, half 
grumble, and half squeal, he forthwith embarked 
upon his legend of The Friar with the Gory Cowl. 

Our readers, however, will perhaps excuse our 
inserting the worthy goldsmith’s tediousness at 
length, as it consisted chiefly of sundry garrulous 
commendations of the good city of Lichfield, 
which he was pleased to term a pleasant town, 
and the joy of Staffordshire, a place of sweet wa- 
ters and shady woods, and fair gardens, ‘ The 
palace,” quoth he, ‘‘ wherein the lord bishop, the 
holy Roger Clinton, hath delighted to set up the 
staff of his rest, hath no rival for its stately cham- 
bers and costly furniture ; the castle is exceeding 
fair and strong; and if any among you have not 
seen the minster, I would counsel you to journey 
thither before Easter tide, were it but to behold 
our Ladye’s chapel and the shrine of the blessed 
St. Cloud, There be, moreover, many goodly 
hostelries in our city, as divers strangers and pil- 
grims have found, to their marvelous content- 
ment; but among them all, I do think the largest 
and the best accustomed, be the Cardinal’s Hat. 
And, now, listeth lords and ladies gay! and you 
worthy Franklins, and my esteemed good friends, 
and you shall hear of a most horrid, audacious, 
bloody, and unnatural deed, perpetrated in that 
aforesaid hostel of the Cardinal’s Hat, through the 
infernal agency of that demon with the red hood, 
of whom my good lord the baron hath told you.” 

And in this style the good goldsmith of Lich- 
field told his tale—of which we need say no 
more than that it purported to show—** How the 
friar with the gory cowl, at the great festival of 
Pentecost, for the celebration of which Lichfield 
was conspicuous among the old English cities, 
assumed the shape of the master cook at the ho- 
tel of the Cardinal’s Hat, after strangling and 
flinging him into his own furnace ; how he got 
hold of mine host’s two little sons; and, himself, 
dished up both the cook and children at the Whit- 
sun feast, in the shape of a boar, boiled entire, 
and flanked by two little roasted pigs!” 

The Monk of Croxden’s turn came next; a de- 
mure and melancholy-looking Benedictine; and 
he told a sad story, not unmingled with sighs and 

tears (good man!)—how the red hooded demon 
assumed the shape of one of their brothers (per- 
haps of himself /) and entering the Abbot of Al- 


veston’s gardens, stole thence a popinjay, with its 
gilded cage. The next time the unsuspecting 
brother visited the gardens, whither he was afore- 
time often wont to make resort, he was suddenly 
collared and seized as he passed the arched vault 
of the porter’s lodge—hurried into an inner cham- 
ber, and there taxed with the theft. It was in 
vain that Brother Philip protested his innocence ; 
he had been seen often to caress the bird, and 
even heard to express a wish that it was his own 

for the popinjay was a well-taught bird, and em- 
ployed none but holy and edifying phrases, such 
as it had caught from the brotherhood. In short, 
after a world of abuse and menace from the pro- 
prietors of the stolen popinjay, and a vain effu- 
sion of eloquence from Brother Philip—the sup- 
posed delinquent was hurried off to his own con- 
vent at Croxden, in custody of the sub-prior and 
sacristan ; and, after a forma! complaint had been 
lodged before the superior, the unfortunate Bene- 
dictine’s cell was searched ; and there, sure enough 
in the niche, where the image of the Virgin should 
have been, stood the gilded cage and the gaudy 
popinjay, who, not to be behind-hand in the affair, 
began the moment they entered to shout, ‘‘ Bro- 
ther Philip loves Poll !’—** Ave Maria Sanctissi- 
ma!” &c. &c. 

With groans of horror, the brethren seized the 
cage and its vociferous inmate, and bore it back 
to the chamber where the lord abbot, the unhappy 
prisoner, and his vehement accusers were assem- 
bled. Here was, indeed, triumphant proof of the 
devoted monk’s delinquency—such a scandal was 
only to be washed off in the blood of the criminal ; 
and that forthwith. 

Two lusty lay monks were summoned; the 
habit he had disgraced was torn off the stupefied 
Brother Philip; and on his brawny back was 
written that day, such a rubric, as confined him to 
his cell for a month ! 

Roger Cavendish, the burly Franklin of Hard- 
wick, told how Father Redhood had put on the 
appearance of a virtuous student, and made love 
to a goldsmith’s wife, at Chesterfield, and so con- 
trived matters, that the jealous husband surprised 
the youth (or rather the demon who represented 
him) on his knees, making passionate love to his 
virtuous spouse, Her tempter fled from the pre- 
sence of the enraged husband; while the insulted 
wife, with many tears, trembling, and showing 
every token of honest aversion and indignation, 
with the greatest difficulty convinced her good 
man that the audacious and criminal suit of the 
student, had been as great a shock and astonish- 
ment to her as to himself; and finally, to wipe 
away every vestige of suspicious doubt (some 
clouds of which hung on Master Turbervile’s 











brow), she vowed to join heart and hand with her 
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husband, in avenging, bloodily avenging her in- 
sulted honor, 

Now Hugh and Martha Tubervile (such was 
the name of the mercer and his wife) had one fair 
daughter, and no more, exceeding comely, and 
who, from the day of her birth to that time, when 
she had nearly accomplished her eighteenth year, 
had, by her beauty, amiability, and filial duty, 
been a source of unmingled pride and delight to 
her parents. May Turbervile had long loved, 
and been beloved by the student, whose shape the 
Redcow! had so mischievously assumed. Their 
mutual affection had been kept so secret from the 
parents—in whose plainly furnished, but com- 
fortable, and well-stored domicile, Bernard Wick- 
ham, the student, had lodged some two years or 
more. The mercer and his wife had contempla- 
ted, without displeasure, the progress of their 
daughter’s love affair ; for although Bernard Wick- 
ham was poor and fatherless, yet he was of a 
gentle strain; his figure noble, his countenance 
frank and joyous, and his whole demeanor cour- 
teous and captivating to simple souls like Turber- 
vile and his dame, while his proficiency in solid 
learning, added to his adroitness in the popular 
sciences of the day, in their eyes more than com- 
pensated his deficiency in the golden gifts of for- 
tune. He was to be their son-in-law. 

But now all was changed ;—Dame Martha, 
then in the matured bloom of meridian comeli- 
ness, had heard, with almost incredulous disgust 
and indignation—and Master Turbervile had wit- 
nessed, with unutterable fury, that impassioned 
and infamous suit which the restless malice of 
The Gory Cowl had poured forth under the ap- 
pearance of the ill-starred Bernard Wickham, 


who, at that moment, unconscious of the hellish | 





had so precipitately expelled him, some three or 
four hours agone, 

Their measures, however, had been taken too 
deliberately to be easily disconcerted; and the 
enormity of the provocation, hid every other 
thought from the minds of Turbervile and his 
wife, save the fatal vengeance on which they 
had resolved. Accordingly, with some effort, 
they dismissed the cold and confused manner with 
which they had received young Bernard, and, 
during the supper, at which the lovely May pre- 
sided, nothing further transpired to excite the con- 
jectures of their victim, except that his betrothed 
was more silent than usual; and, at times, darted 
glances at him from her beautiful eyes, oh! how 
different from the expression he had hitherto 
always welcomed there! Tomake the tale short : 
—that very night the student was murdered in his 
sleep—by the knives of the mercer and his wife ; 
while May, ay! the gentle, devoted May Tur- 
bervile herself, metamorphosed by the indignant 
eloquence of her mother from a gentle sweet- 
heart to a vindictive fury, watched the door while 
the deed was doing ; thus fearfully exemplifying 
that “Heaven hath no rage like love to hatred 
turned,” 

On the consequences of this violent deed they 
had scarcely calculated ; or, indeed, if they had, 
they would not have paused, But they took 
every precaution ; all which, in the brief space of 
two days, was rendered ineffectual by their own 
child; who, after brooding in moody stupefaction 
for some time, broke, one night, out of the house, 
to which she returned with a posse of constables 
at her heels:—led the way to ihe fatal room ;— 
staid till the bloody flooring was torn up, and its 
mangled secret discovered !—lived to see her pa- 


personation, was rambling in the romantic neigh- | rents perish on a scaffold for the murder, and then 


borhood of Bolsover Castle. 
blissful love and ambitious hope glowed and elite | 


What thoughts of | died a lunatic ! 


The next that contributed to this string of hor- 


tered on his gentle, but lofty soul, as he trod that | rors, this garland of nightshade, as one of the 
field-path from the bowery village of Glapwell, | revelers wittily termed it, was Michael Granger, 
overshadowed with thick smooth beech trees, and | the wealthy farmer of Arbury ; and his story ran 
twinkling with rich hyacinths ; and then pacing | thus :— 


gently homeward, as the summer sun declined, | 
entered the Lime-tree terrace, commanding the | 


‘*Tt is not so many years agone, since the old 
grange of Greenthorp was one of the most com- 


broad and dry valley of Scarsdale, and fenced on | fortable, as well as the largest homestead in Lei- 


the east with the cotes and granges of Paller- 
ton. 


On his entering the mercer’s house, which had | 


now been so long his home, he fancied at first 
that he perceived some unaccountable alteration 


in the manner of his hostess, and they, for their| ing in and out of their round wooden doors ; 


parts, we may be well assured, were confounded 
at the assurance of their guest, which could ena- 
bie him to return with a brow as clear, an eye as 
lively, and a tongue as gay and frank as ever, to 
that house from which his unprincipled conduct 


| 





cestershire. The huge ricks of wheat and barley 
stood like pavilions of gold in the farm-yard ; the 
granaries were as big as castles, and the lovery 
of the dovecote just shone in the sun like a living 
rainbow ; with the pigeons strutting and flutter- 
a 
plenteous banquet for them was there; for the 
music of the flail was seldom silent on the thresh- 
ing floor, and you might see them by hundreds on 
the great steep gables of the barns (with craws 
just bursting from their abundant meal), cooing, 
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and bridling, and ogling round the favored fair of 
their tribe. 

High elm trees, the monaments of centuries, 
rose like jealous warders about the homestall it- 
self, shaking their thick boughs and dark twink- 
ling leaves over its farrago of chimnies and gable 
pinnacles ; and it was gladsome to see, on a bright 
summer evening, Gaffer Holland, with his dame, 
in the wide wooden porch, watching alternately 
the frolics of two fine rosy boys, and the succes- 
sive arrivals of their laborers from their day’s 
toil; the sleek team pacing lazily in, with their 
tinkling bells and jingling harness; the flocks of 
plump gray and white geese, feathering them- 
selves by the green turf of the village pond, and 
the creaming pails, whose rich fluid amply attested 
the good qualities of many a red and dun and 

_ speckled cow, that from behind the hedge-rows of 
the neighboring croft, loaded the cool evening air 
with clouds of fragrant breath. 

Within, the Grange, presenting a corresponding 
appearance of wealth and comfort, resounded ever 
with the cheerful sounds of industry and content- 
ment. No tapestry colored its walls with gor- 
geous story,—but the thick rafters groaned be- 
neath the loads of ponderous flitch, the monstrous 
ham; no glass emblazed the latticed windows 
with legendary or heraldic lore; but the dim panes 
of horn kept out the storm, and gave light enough 
for thrifty housewifery. No damask or silk dra- 
peried the beds,—but they were of the sweetest 
and whitest woolen and linen, the produce of the 
good wife’s own spinning-wheel ; and the sleep 
of labor was too deep, and pleasant, to be dis- 
turbed by the shrieking ow] from the granary, of 
the croak of the great night raven, from the an- 
cient King’s Yew (as it was called) in the gar- 
den. 

One night in November (it was Saint Clement’s 
eve) the family were assembled in the huge 
kitchen at Greenthorp. The hour was that most 
social one whether in cote or castle—the interval 
between supper and bed-time, 

The Gaffer and Gammer occupied the siege of 
state, a wide and high-backed wicker settle found 
around the reredoss; and, through the fleecy 
flame-tinged smoke that wreathed up to the lovery, 
you might see the lusty hind, whose jaws, having 
now done masticating, were beginning to indulge 
those mighty yawns foreboding snores still more 
tremendous; while the reeky scullion with her 
gay lockram, stood looking reproachful on her 
rustic admirer, so oblivious of her attractions, It 
was a still night without, and a drowsy hour 
within the homestall ; you might hear the bell 
ringing lauds from the tall tower of Bulkington, 
and the pittering cricket in the kitchen oven, 
blended with the complacent purr of greymalkin, 


when suddenly, a chorus of tiny voices at the 
door, began the well known carol, 

** Katherine and Clement be here, be here ; 

Some of your apples and some of your beer ; 
Some for Peter, and some for Paul, 
And some ig 

A loud shriek as from many childish throats 
here broke off the chant,—and their little feet 
were heard by the astonished family hurrying 
away with the hasty patter of scared sheep. 

Master Holland, leaving his chair, hastened to 
unbar and unlock the door; and, with his family 
who crowded behind him, was not a little shocked 
to find an aged man, robed in the gray dress of a 
pilgrim, stretched across the outer threshold of 
the porch, and apparently in the agonies of death. 

The moonlight, showering in pale flakes through 
the open balustrades of carved wood work that 
formed the sides of this farmhouse portico, fell 
upon the stranger’s countenance with ghastly 
lustre. His eyes were closed, his cheeks and 
forehead like parchment upon a skull, and his 
hand resembled nothing so much as a cluster of 
dry bones, Nota moment was lost by the hos- 
pitable Gaffer and Gammer, in raising the wan- 
derer and bearing him into the kitchen by the help 
of two lusty hinds. Cordials and various other 
restoratives succeeded to a certain extent in call- 
ing back suspended life; the unknown stirred and 
groaned, and then breathed more freely,—but, 
beyond that, all the means applied by the com- 
passionate farmer and his wife made no progress, 

The stranger not only could not or would not 
| speak, but his eyes also remained firmly closed; 
‘and, at last, despairing of doing anything more 
| for their unbidden guest, they resolved on having 
| him carried to the chamber of dais; and there, 
| amid the homely finery of painted cloth hangings, 
and a cumbrous bedstead of clumsily carved oak, 
with red serge curtains, the pilgrim was leit to 
receive what benefit he might from kind nature’s 
best physician, the posset cup of ebony hooped 
with silver and its rich cordial, being carefully 
placed in the huge elmine coffer with iron hinges 
and brass lock at the bed’s head, 

Ill was this hospitable tenderness requited ! 
The tempest which arose in the night, though it 
blew down ricks, unroofed barns, and even twist- 
ed the weathercock on Bulkington steeple all 
awry,—was nothing to the consternation ar‘ 
agony of the family ai Greenthorp Grange, when 
on the following morning the two lovely lads 
were discovered in their beds by their shrieking 
mother, stone dead, but without the slightest mark 
of violence on either of their persons, Of the 
mysterious pilgrim much was reported and much 
contradicted. Hob the ploughman, asserted that 
he saw him at dawn stalk deliberately out at the 








porch, and walk down the avenue toward Bul- 
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kington. Dick the shepherd, positively averred | which the rank, the comliness, or the accomplish- 
that he beheld him, with his own eyes, fly, likea | ments of the other, might warrant each to expect 
wild goose, over the high tops of the elms, with |as their dower. The father of the young man, 
his gray gown all streaming and fluttering in the 'Edmund Baron Ferrers, was more distinguished 
fiercest hurly-burly of the storm; while some | by his prowess in the wars of his sovereign King 
belated travelers declared that, when they passed | Stephen, than by much riches; and Sir Oswald 
the house, the Grange windows seemed all aflame, |Roby of the Moathouse, had too many olive 
and a gigantic figure in a gray gown was seen | branches round about his table, and too fruitful a 
stalking through the chambers, holding a child by | vine on the walls of his house, not to make it 
the middle of each hand, and knocking their heads | imperatively necessary, in his eyes at least, that 
together. However, poor Gaffer Holland and his | Bertha (the eldest and transcendently most beauti- 
wife are now dead, broken-hearted; and as for | ful of his ten daughters), should shed a genial 
Greenthorp Grange, once so flourishing and cheer- |lustre over her family by the splendor of her 
ful, it is now a hideous, desolate and avoided | matrimonial alliance. And thus matters stood ; 
place. The only compassionate visitor is the sun, | the Lord Baron and Sir Oswald, sufficiently cordial 
and he can scarce pierce through the wilderness | in other respects, were most marvelously unani- 
of foliage with which solitary seasons have over- | mous on this point. 
whelmed the lonely dwelling ; or else the moon,| ‘* Your daughter is a maiden of absolute perfec- 
and she streams sadly upon smokeless chimneys, | tions, my worthy friend,” would the former say, 
clattering lattices, and unroofed barns ! |“* but Edmund has no fortune save his sword !” 
The traveller, in those parts, may see an old-| «A fairer match my lord, is not to be found in 
fashioned homestall with heavy bunches of octa-|the barony, than the noble knight your son,” 
gonchimneysand bay-windows of dingy lozenged | would be the reply, “‘ but then Bertha has no 
horn, the rick-yard vacant, no dog at the gate, no | diamonds beside her eyes !” 
cat on the threshold; no curling volumes eloquent This tantalizing state of affairs between the two 
of cheer; no living forms of noisy children ; no |lovers, who, constantly thrown into each other’s 
flail in the barn, no chanticleer or partlet in the | society, were as constantly strengthening their in- 
green court ; nothing that betokens habitation and | auspicious affection, was, at length, brought to a 
life: but there is a garden at the side and a flower | crisis by the appearance of a rival suitor for Ber- 
plot in front; and the lilies and roses, and stocks, | tha’s hand; and he was as ungracious, as ill fa- 
and rockets, toss there their beautiful proud heads, | vored, and as rich, as can well be imagined. This 
scenting the gloomy air, and flouting the empty, | last consideration outweighed every other in the 
blind, and envious homestall, And the fruits | judgment of her parents; and, as in those days 
gleam forth from their foliage wondering that | fathers made short work in such matters, Bertha 
there is no hand to gather them: and the con- | was formally affianced, and, in one little month, 
trast is melancholy between their lively forms | was to be the bride of the wealthy Lord Ingleby 
proffering unheeded sweets, and prolific in unpro- | of Timmoor Hall. 
fitable treasures,—and the old mouldering Grange, | Her true knight, of course, was frantic at the 
sullenly shut up, silent, and dark, and useless, | intelligence, and was to be seen pacing the green 
loathing as it were the wealthy loveliness of that | meadows of the crystal Tame, telling his sorrows 
rampant vegetation; which, untamed by the hand ‘to its rolling tide,—or, in the deep vaulted courts 
of man, wantonly entrammels the windows, |of Tamworth Castle, glaring motionless on the 
blockades the doors, and bows over the very roofs |impassive moon, as she glided overhead, giving 
and chimneys of that once beloved abode! This | herself no further trouble about him and his, than 
also (men say) was the deed of the Red-cowled |to paint the parapets, and corbelles and towers, 
fiend. Lordings, my say is said! | most accurately in black and white upon the flag- 
It was from the deep, manly, and melodious | ged pavement,—or else standing at midnight on 
voice of Sir Arthur Basset, the young knight of |the donjon bartizan, striving to read a brighter 
Drayton, that the next legend of the Red Hood | fortune in the coruscant lamps that fretted the 
proceeded ; and his tale related to a domestic tra- | dark heaven with gold. 
gedy in the family of the Lord Ferrers of Tam-| As thus he stood, one night, amid the dead 
worth Castle, in which the demon Friar was said | hush of man and of his works, the gables of the 
to have been a chief actor. castle-mill looming largely down by the river be- 
It ran thus,— low, the lights dying one by one in the little town, 
A youth and maiden, in the fair burgh of Tam- | and the curfew, that commanded their extinction, 
worth, were fondly attached to each other; but | tolling its hollow requiem from the stately church 
the parents of either family opposed their union | belfry, whose pinnacles stood up in the distance 


on the grounds that neither possessed the wealth, |gloomily depictured on the starry sky, not a 
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breeze stirring, and even the impetuous gushing 
of the Tame through the dam floodgates, which 
the miller had just lifted, coming with a soft and 
sleepy influence to the ear; Sir Edmund became 
aware that the castle chaplain, Father Clement, a 
celebrated Carmelite preacher, stood at his side, 
He was too much accustomed to be thus sought 
out in his distracted solitudes by the kindly friar, 
to feel any surprise at his presence, and too well 
convinced of his benevolent motives, to express 
the annoyance he felt at this intrusion. But the 
feelings he thus suppressed were rapidly superse- 
ded by others of a more quickening and pleasura- 
ble nature, when the worthy Carmelite, after the 
usual common topics of advice and consolation, 
to which doubtless the lovesick knight lent an 
attentive and respectful ear, imparted to him the 
startling intelligence of a vast treasure in gold 
and jewels which he had discovered in the vault 
of aruinous Saxon chapel in the neighborhood ; 
the secret of this sp endid discovery was in his 
breast alone ; but having, as he said, no wish nor 
indeed use for such baubles, he promised on the 
following day to guide them. 

The secret of this splendid discovery was in 
his breast alone ; but having, as he said, no wish 
nor indeed use for such baubles, he promised on 
the following day to guide the young knight to 
the old chapel, and to make him master of its in- 
estimable deposit; without making any stipula- 
tion to the advantage of himself or his order. 

This marvelous and even suspicious omission 
was not regarded for an instant by the delighted 
Sir Edmund, who agreed to be at the ruined cha- 
pel soon after curfew on the ensuing night. 

Meanwhile the wretched Bertha, who since the 
celebration of her fiancels had been strictly guard- 
ed from all intercourse with Sir Edmund Ferrers, 
had abandoned herself to despair; when one day, 
she was raised to the summit of wondering rap- 
ture and trembling hope, by the Carmelite of the 
castle, (who was also confessor to Sir Oswald 
Roby,) who, repeating the intelligence he had 
already imparted to her lover, with some neces 
sary alterations, appointed the ruined Saxon cha- 
pel, which stood on the verge of her father’s 
domain, as the trystingplace on the following 
night, when, he declared, he would himself unite 
the lovers, put them in safe possession of the 
treasure, and enable them to fly to some place of 
security till the outwitted parents should be recon- 
ciled. 

The Lady Bertha was found about three nights 
after these occurrences, stark dead and cold in the 
dismantled vaults of the old Saxon chapel ; and 
stretched by her side, Sir Edmund, with his rai- 
ment torn, his body frightfully lacerated, and his 
mind lost in melancholy frenzy; never opening 





his lips till the hour of his death, which rapidly 
ensued, when he told the strange tale, as far as | 
have now related it, but expired (ere he could ex. 
plain its dreadful catastrophe) in strong convul- 
sions, occasioned probably by the hideous remem. 
brances that the tale brought to his mind 

As for the poor Carmelite, whom (it is needless 
to say), the Demon of the Gory Cowl had perso. 
nated for diabolical ends, nothing would have 
saved him from tar-barrel and stake, but the uni- 
versally appreciated excellence of his character, 
which had weight sufficient to show satisfactorily, 
even to Lord Ferrers himself, the monstrous im- 
probability, that so holy and peaceable a charac- 
ter as Father Clement, could have been an agent 
in a transaction so horrible. As for the treasure, 
of which not a stiver was forthcoming, it was 
heartily surrendered to him of the Bloody Hood, 
and himself consigned with many a malediction to 
that penal place of abode which, from his frequent 
wanderings, he seemed to love so little. 

As Sir Arthur Basset concluded his story, a 
murmur arose at that part of the fireside circle, 
where the strange friar had taken his seat; and, 
mingled exclamations of surprise and expressions 
of alarm, gradually spread through that motley 
cortege of Christmas revelers. It was not long 
ere they became sensible to a man, of the start- 
ling fact that the Dominican was no longer in the 
hall. How or when he had taken his silent de- 
parture, no one could tell; but if they might be- 
lieve the evidence of their senses, gone he un- 
doubtedly was,—and there was the tall wooden 
chair he had occupied, now vacant and staring 
them full in the face, in all the elaborate dignity 
ot 1ts shrinelike back, and carved work of fruits 
and flowers, angels and shields, on which the fire 
flung a full and ruddy glow. 

Before the astonishment occasioned by this mys- 
terious and abrupt (not to say uncourteous) de- 
parture of the Dominican from the hospitable hall 
of Goldenrood, had time to subside, a sudden 
darkness enveloped the lordly chamber, and what 
resembled a monstrous scarlet cowl, fit only for 
the scalp of a colossus, was seen, by the obscured 
light, descending slowly upon the fire in the centre 
of the hall; for an instant the festive flame cow- 
ered beneath this strange extinguisher, but imme- 
diately recovering, shot upward, and on every 
side, such broad bickering and forked flames, a8 
quickly scattered to a distance the courtly ring 
which had so lately encircled its pleasant hearth. 

Fiercely recoiled the necromantic blaze, now 
climbing the solid wainscot, now waving up and 
down the heavy tapestry, rolling in red billows 
along the hall pavement, and curling like palm 
branches of living gold, over the massy beams 
and sculptured architraves of the mighty roof, 
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but neither consuming nor even impairing any- 
thing it touched, 

The panic which ensued, it were vain to attempt 
describing !—the scared guests betook themselves 
to flight; but before they could achieve their 
escape from the various outlets of the hall, a 
thunderlike explosion of laughter burst from the 
high lovery ; and looking up they beheld, dilated 
to prodigious dimensions, the exaggerated features, 
white hair, flowing beard, and glittering eye, of 
the strange Dominican. ‘Ha! ha! ha!” he ex- 
claimed, “‘ thanks mine host, and you, his garru- 
lous guests, thanks! you have reported me well! 
but I will tell you my best story myself !” 

The apparition vanished; and immediately a 
hideous tempest arose and raged with preternatu- 
ral violence ; windows clattered, doors banged, 
tiles flew off; and what seemed a shower of min- 
gled ashes and gore, sputtered through ther lovery, 
finally extinguishing the fire; while the terrified 
company fled aghast to their chambers in every 
direction,. 

Wild and dread were the accounts of this hor- 
rible interruption to the Christmas festivities of 
Goldenrood Castle, which flew round the neigh- 
borhood; full long did it furnish the gossips 
theme to that and the adjacent counties, 

And at the Castle itself, all the merry-making 
was at once broken off, and even the preparations 
for the bridal suspended. 

In time, however, the marvelous tale died 
away ; and, so much does even the most astound- 
ing event lose its power, when fora time familiar- 
ized to the m.nd, that the Baron de Mainefort and 
his friends, ere long, learnt to persuade themselves 
that the whole transaction was the work of some 
mere mortal, who, by way of a Christmas gam- 
bol, and by the aid of mask and cloak, an old 
gong, chemical preparations, and so forth, had 
played upon their credulity, by this successful 
piece of mummery. 

At any rate, the bridal, thus terribly interrupted, 
was announced to take place at the high festival 
of Pentecost ; and it was with green trees waving 
over their heads, and gay flowers strewing their 
path, that Sir Ildebrand Blondel and the Lady 
Leonora, quitted the venerable church porch of 
Goldenrood, when the village parson, a man of 
exemplary piety and great learning, united in holy 
wedlock their long afiianced hands. 

The Goldenrood traditions say, that it was sole- 
ly. owing to the wise precautions of this good 
man, (who not only sprinkled the bridal bed with 
abundance of holy water, but also took care to 
have a large red cross emblazed upon the door of 
the bride-chamber,) that all further molestation 
Was prevented from Friar Redcowl. 

Certain it is, that many of the domestics were 


known to affirm, that, on the night of their nup- 
tial, strange noises were heard in the great gallery 
of Goldenrood, at whose eastern extremity the 
bride-chamber stood ; such as groans and impre- 
catiens, accompanied by impatient stamping, as 
of baffled rage ; nay, some went so far as to pro- 
test, that a gigantic spectre, with eyes glaring like 
stormy moons, from beneath a great Red Cowl, 
was to be seen for many a night, keeping watch 
at the folding doors. 

But, whether it was owing to the sagacious 
maneuvres of the parson of Goldenrood, or 
whether this his first defeat in mischief utterly 
disheartened the fiend (as the tiger is said to re- 
treat abashed, if baffled in his spring,) the Castle 
chronicles, while they relate the pomps and pa- 
geants of many successive Chrismas festivals at 
Goldenrood, are uniformly silent as to any further 
visitation from THE FRIAR WITH THE GORY COWL. 

H. @. 


THE GIBBET—ITS DEATH AND 
BURIAL. 


& Y Lord Judge has just gone out 
of town with the black cap so 
smooth and unruffled in his 

a wig-box, that it might be a 
seraph’s wing for the mercy 
and gentleness that lies upon 
it. Yes! snug in the veritable 
wig-box has it lain the whole 
circuit through, in all proba- 
bility astonished at its quies- 
cent innocence; for it is a 
tough, hard, iron-souled old 

¥© cap, that in its day has sat 

mighty and flaunting on the 

gorgon head of Statute Law, 

and crowned its judgments of blood! But now 

Christ’s mercy hides and blots out forever the 

shadows of the pale anguished features that have 

gazed upon it, and left graven pictures of unut- 
terable human woe! 

Not that it hasn’t on this day been near its 
work! A schoolman’s atom would have weigh- 
ed the balance and brought it forth. But jury- 
men on this day have belied their consciences and 
tricked the law, and said ‘* Not guilty” when 
guilt has been as evident as the blood that has 
been spilt. Yet, no! Better let us cry senility of 
Statute Law; better let us knowingly for once 
leave the unscotched slimy serpent Evil crawl 
forth to prey upon society again ; better leave the 
Law of Conscience to fashion its own unerring 
Law of Justice, than for us to give another text 
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for another sermon of blood, and for another ca- 
nonization of another saint, who in a week shall 
reach such an irrefragable, perfect, white-souled 
state of innocence, that not the equable justice of 
a good man’s life might compare with it in glory. 
O hangman! O haltar! O gibbet! you have 
crowned more saints on earth than ethical fore- 
sight and political justice have had men coura- 
geous enough to shout into the disregarding ear 
of convention the eternity and progressiveness of 
their TRUTHS. P 

And yet, because of this unruffled and seraphic 
thing, one man must starve! Yes! Thugg, the 
hangman, who the summer circuit through has 
slunk upon the heels of criminal law and cried 
‘Give, give !” with the vociferating and endless 
croak of the carrion vulture! Yet not one knot, 
not one noose ; no, the very rope frayed and limp 
in his pocket, and he starving: for isn’t his gaudy 
bandana, his flash ring, his knife, his waistcoat 
(that has once closed in a gasping, fluttering, ebb- 
ing human heart), all pawned ? and this for mere 
bread, till shall come a week’s satiety and debauch 
after the joliy Farce of Saintship won by Slaugh- 
ter! Yes, but judge and jurymen have plainly 
said injustice rather than blood: the crowd out- 
side the court door re-echoes the verdict, till it 
reaches the hangman’s ear, and ‘ Not guilty” 
creates anew his ravening hunger; till the already 
printed dying speeches are a unit without per- 
centage or use, unless to boil the provincial Cat- 
nach-pot; and not one nature, save it he the few 
debased who scout upon the hangman’s heels, 
crave the law’s senile prerogative ! 

He slinks to the jail to borrow a few pence of 
the outer turnkey; but the good man, well fed 
.and safe in office, hasn’t any to spare for a yaga- 
bond so cleanly grown out of fashion as a hang- 
man ; and with a gruff * Be off!” he turns calmly 
ito his pipe, leaving the other famished and droop- 
ing to creep away into the meanest streets of the 
populous town, Ha! ha! Vice may soothe him, 
‘may give him bread; he curses Good ; it is a de- 
mon pursuing his starving footsteps! He searches 
with greedy eyes for Sin; but no! through hum- 
ble windows the peacefulness of the virtues 
smiles, and words from the social heart make the 
wretch’s desolation more pitiful! One word with 
these many social ones. ‘“ The Cup, the Cup,” 
never omitted in parentheses or otherwise, not by 
artisans, at their meagre suppers, who give savor 
‘to the hardearned bread by words of the triumph 
.of principle; not by old gray-haired schoolmas- 
ters, who rejoice to see at last the coming harvest 
from the seed long sown; rarely by mothers, who 
-whisper to their little tiptoed listening bedward 
children ‘‘ that the wicked man is not to die ;” 
mot by men in the public houses, who crumple up 





beside them the newspaper, to call cheerfully for 
pipes and a fresh pint, and begin discussion of 
“Death by the Law” now and then, just as a 
little honey-drop to dryness by old cobblers and 
old tailors who must, for the flourishing of cur- 
tain lectures at mght, lose a thousand stitches over 
windy arguments regarding predestination and 
moral necessity ; not by nameless frail women, 
whispering one to another as they glide stealthily 
along, or crouch into passages or courtways from 
the policeman, or the firm on-coming step of wo- 
man-innocent ; not in pleasant homes, by burgher 
jurymen who, leaving doctrine to take care of 
itself, crack a joke extraordinary, call for supper, 
kiss their children or their pretty wives, for the 
very reason that their hearts are light; still on, 
with all, ** The Cup,” what can it be? 

At last, on the outskirts of the town, a glimpse 
of misery and endurance, stays the hangman’s 
weary footsteps. There in a room at the rear of 
a little mean baker’s shop, the open window so 
lightly curtained (for it is a sultry August night) 
that the twilight shadows are visible, sits, head 
bending downward beneath the hard tongue-rod 
of the veritable baker, a little fragile creature of 
a woman, a mother too, though almost a child 
herself, for a baby of some months old is asleep 
upon her lap, with little outstretched naked feet, 
so waxen, so fair even in the sinking light, as to 
be worthy to learn their little tremulous first foot- 
steps upon the purest flowers that earth’s field or 
garden yields. And on these little feet the hang- 
man’s eye rests, though his ear listens to what is 
said. 

«« No, mum ; no more credits,—fourteen weeks’ 
rent and fifteen weeks’ bread ; no mum, must shut 
up shop if that’s the case. Butif * * * *.” 
This coarse hard-featured red-fisted man draws a 
little nearer, and tries to take the young mother’s 
hand; but in an instant, no longer drooping but 
standing face to face with him, and those little 
outstretched feet, like a flower before Thugg’s 
sight, she says no word of scorn, but repels the 
insult by a woman’s look of purity, So come 
coarser threats. 

‘* All I ask is a loaf, that Shaftesman may have 
his supper before he goes into the town,” she 
says; ‘* we’ve neither of us tasted bread this day, 
a SS a 

“And whose fault’s that, I should like to 
know? Your husband can earn money enough, 
and is clever enough ; but on course if he loses 
his time a running on other people’s bis’nes, land- 
lords nor bakers can be paid. What right has he 
to be a chasing a cup; a mighty fine thing on 
course for Windsor Castle, and if bought with 
princes’ money, but when bought by struggling 
people’s pennies, and for that Marshall, that 
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has ’nt got a coat so good even as my second-best, 
nor has had a new hat these two years, and all 
because he’s written verses on this gibbet things 
why, the pot can’t keep a-biling. And as for 
writing agin’ the hangman, the best thing ’ed be 
to furnish him with a little new tattle ; for as that 
dear preacher of ours says at the Only-Pure-Na- 
zareth, where’s I’se a sitting, that the world’s a- 
coming to its end, for God’s declared to him in a 
vision he can no longer bear its wickedness.” 

‘“‘ Hush, hush !” says the young wife, pressing 
her baby to her lips, ** it is nt for me to hear his 
duty scorned.” As for your money it is safe; 
only, as you know, his earnings are a little fore- 
stalled at Crutch and Falters, the silversmiths, by 
the necessities of his long illness; indeed, such 
necessities that, but for Marshall’s help, we must 
have perished. But he shall try; he shall ask 
Mr. Crutch, hard-hearted as he is, for a pound, 
> -.- B.gB iia 

Meg’s further words are stayed, for a little inner 
door opens, a worn pale-featured man, almost like 
a father beside the little drooping creature, comes 
in with quick step and flushed face, to confront 
the bully, who shrinks back, pace by pace, from 
the Pembroke-table, by which the little wife 
stands. Then in a moment come fierce threats on 
the one side, bitter scorn on the other, till motion- 
ing the bully to the door, Shaftesman says he’ll 
starve, and Meg shall starve, and the baby starve, 
before hell ask him for a crust, and that this 
night he’ll crave, beg, craw] to Crutch, the miser, 
for even his pinched starveling heart may, latent 
in it, have some touch of mercy. And what is 
worse than scorn, what is pleasure, to the good 
in the hangman’s heart, is, that the bully, as he 
looks back at the doorway with threatening scowl, 
sees a broad arm clasp the little drooping head, 
warm kisses dry the tears that now fall down 
upon the baby’s face, and the whole man declare, 
in every feature, that poverty is not a curse, with 
such a flower of God’s own bounteous giving ! 

Still the baby sleeps, and it is evident that in 
the brave man’s heart some higher feeling is in an 
instant paramount above mere anger; for when 
Meg’s tears are wholly dry, he steps into the inner 
room again, to come quickly back with a candle, 
which he sets down on the table, and then holds 
upin its light, for Meg to view, The Cup—Mercy’s 
Cup, the Poet’s Cup, the People’s Cup, the Fruit 
of Principie, paid for not with check from bank- 
er’s book, or tenth of harvest corn, or wealth of 
sinecure with green acres, but with infinitesimal 
drops from the mighty ocean of Common Human 
Labor ; and so it is a glorious thing, fit for Pro- 
gtession’s angel-lip to touch ! 

And withal it is a high work of art and genius, 
as glorious in its way as Flaxman’s Shield of 





Achilles ; only patient genuine principle can have 
fashioned it under such self-denying poverty as 
Shaftesman’s. His is the labor made rich by the 
poet’s glory ! 

He has placed the Cup on the table, taken up 
the candle with his left hand, and with a small 
engraver’s chisel is pointing out to Meg some dif- 
ficulty accomplished in the position of a figure in 
relief, when the baby, suddenly awakened by the 
glare of the candle or the scintillating brilliancy 
of the silver, moves in Meg’s arms, and striking 
out its little hand toward that of Shaftesman’s, 
forces the keen edged chisel against his left wrist, 
It is a mere graze, yet being ona vein, the blood 
trickles on his wristband and trowsers freely. In 
an instant Meg is up, and eoming in trepidation to 
the window-sill to fetch some plaster from a little 
work-box ; she catches a sight of the hangman’s 
eager features, and so drawing a thicker curtain, 
the scene of love and endurance is closed upon 
his gaze; yet not before forth from it has been 
preached Truth’s sermon, to touch the latent prin- 
ciple of good within his heart! 

As he wearily moves away, Thugg sees the 
baker sitting behind his counter, amid a mighty 
pile of loaves on either side, and, with ears intent 
upon catching up any little stray word that may, 
spritelike, come through the key-hole of the 
neighboring room, is further employed in fiercely 
copying out a tremendous bill from a little scrawl- 
ed book before him, Yes, Meg! all because thy 
little white hand won’t pay the price. Now hun- 
ger is that sort of thing that, however abstract 
the proposition may appear—and these little me- 
taphysical points tickle one’s ingenuity sometimes 
— it has drawn forth mercy from a stone ; but the 
one operated upon is a coarse hard flint, from 
which even Aaron’s rod would bring no welling 
spring. So when Thugg enters and asks for a 
morsel of bread, the mouldiest crust, the driest 
thing, the flint is hard as brass! He might snatch 
and run; but then, of all men on the earth a 
hangman has a horror of a jail! Just as with 
famished stricken face Thugg turns away, to curse 
in bitterness the good that has just touched his 
soul, Shaftesman comes forth from the parlor in 
a better coat, poor threadbare thing as it is, his hat 
on, and what is evidently the Cup, enveloped in 
the baize cloth of the Pembroke table. He sees 
thé wretch’s look, his pallid face, his shrunken 
chest; and it takes but little to teach such signs 
unto the merciful in heart—in a moment his haid 
is on a loaf. 

“T can borrow; I have friends, though poor ‘ 
but he is one, God help him, that has asked, I 
know, in vain. I wouldn’t ask you for myself, 
but take this;” and as he speaks he draws from 
his rusty handkerchief a little golden pin, Meg’s 
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love token, and lays it down as a pledge for the 
loaf, which in an instant is safe in Thugg’s grasp ; 
and the baker, gloating over his prize—for he 
has long coveted it to stick in his Sunday ruffled 
shirt—sees not that the two men have left the 
shop. 

““What’s your trade, friend ?” asked Shaftes- 
man, as with pleasure he sees the hangman’s 
greedy haste to break and eat the bread. 

““Why—why—why,” hesitates Thugg ; ‘‘well! 
a-going down ’un, sir, and must take on another, 
sir, But God bless you, sir—I feel I’se a better 
man this night, by this very bread. God bless 
and thank ye, sir.” 

To escape further interrogation he hurries away, 
and as the night air now blows refreshingly from 
the open country, he leaves the dirty outskirts of 
the town, and gains the quiet fields and shadow- 
ing hedge-rows ; and there, unconscious of the 
passing time—there, in the primal stillness of 
life’s sleep, that coarse, hard, untaught outcast, 
whom society’s crimes had learnt to eat the bread 
of blood, and relish it as the good man his honest 
crust, thinks over the existence gone and of the 
time to come believes at last that Good has an 
angel’s nature; garners up in his solitary heart 
that man’s endurance, woman’s gentleness and 
purity unto him, are not mere things for tap-room 
jest or felon’s sneer : and so resolves, that as evil 
has renounced him and left him breadless, he’! 
seek the light of Good—these thoughts of course 
in his own rough fashion, though offspring of the 
same eternal truth that connates the soul of all 
men into one! 

He is roused from this sort of dream at last by 
an advancing footstep. Coming from the town 
at a rapid pace, made slow, however, by constant 
ly looking rearward, is a man, a well-dressed, 
middle-aged man ; and, as he nears him, the hang- 
man rises andasks for charity. Charity ! it might 
be that the hangman asks for life and limb; so 
abject, so stricken, ghastly does the man stand or 
rather crouch before him. Never in his whole 
vocation of blood has Thugg seen such a human 
countenance! He falters, hesitates, is speechless, 
tries to pass and yet seems rooted to the spot, till 
Thugg reiterates his question, and then he drags 
—not unbuttons—his coat asunder with the hand 
of a palsied man, and diving it into his pocket, 
brings forth a handful of coin, which, without 
Jooking at, he thrasts into Thugg’s hand and then 
hurries on, still turning round at every step, till 
the bending pathway hides him from the hang- 
man’s sight. 

Odd and strange! There are two sovereigns, 
some silver and halfpence, and his first act, is to 
hurry back to the town and seek for that poor 
home, True it is late; but Shaftesman has told 





Meg it will be so before he returns, As he passes 
over a bridge, Thugg sees the astisan before him 
in conversation with another man. He loiters 
till they part; then hastily wrapping a sovereign 
and some silver in a piece of rag he tears off the 
bosom of his ragged shirt, he overtakes Shaftes- 
man and thrusts the money into his hand, without 
more words than some about honesty, and with a 
‘God bless you, sir,” that shows the newborn 
heart. He’s gone and out of sight, before Shaftes- 
man can look upon the gift. 

Bread in that home this night! Hopeful words 
of the glory of the Cup of Mercy. 

But on the morning air one cry is heard from 
street to street. ‘* Murder! foul murder !—Crutch 
the silversmith found weltering in his blood !” 

Suspicion pointed in one direction to Falter, 
Crutch’s partner; circumstantial evidence of the 
minutest kind criminates Shaftesman. He, the 
struggling man of genius: he, whose labors pirat- 
ing brain-lackers watch with greedy curiosity ; he, 
who through poverty and want has been the peo- 
ple’s friend, and the watching spirit of their rights, 
They will not believe; they will not harken ; each 
man doubting innocence in Shaftesman doubts it in 
himself ; and yet there are damning proofs that 
some believe :—the marked money, the improba- 
ble tale of its gift by an outcast vagabond, the 
blood upon the wristband and trowsers, the child 
sleeping as verified by the landlord, the visit to 
Crutch’s house that ni ht for money—all condemn 
him to the few Pharisees, though not to the Sama- 
ritans in the market-place ; and the little, drooping, 
stricken wife stands before God,as woman’s mis- 
sion is, as woman’s argel-nature should do, to be 
witness for the truth—ay, martyr, if need be, for 
man, 

In prison all winter, till this spring. Now the 
trial, now the eager evidence of Falter and the 
landlord. Grand jurymen and magistrates say the 
crime is dreadful, and that there must be one last 
and terrible example: so the ‘* putters down” of 
crushed humanity, say, ‘‘ Guilty,” and the terrible 
black cap comes forth from its seraphic innocence 
and sleep, to crown the gorgon head of Death’s 
last judgment by the law. 

A month passes swiftly by; in spite of one 
universal petition from the people, there lies a 
dissent from the Pharisees: Shaftesman is there- 
fore to die on the morrow! °Tis a calm soft 
April evening, a very Heaven’s testimony against 
the sacrificial morrow, when there comes up to 4 
turnpike leading into the town, a stout fresh- 
looking fellow, a little travel-worn, but with a 
span-new coat, and a bright hat, and a flowered 
waistcoat, which has a sort of old little ump 
visible from under it, and a precious big nosegay 
in his buttonhole, all gilliflowers and early roses. 
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, — 
Well, just as he’s up to the turnpike, a mail cart 
going country ward stops, and the post cries out,— 

« Hollo Ben! rum news this here! The Bill 
o’ Abolition of Death by Law has passed the 
Lords, and has got the Queen’s blissid sig’in’ture, 
and yet Shaftesman’s to be hanged to-morrow; 
cause as I know a riglar tip-top tuck-upper’s 
come all the way from Lun’un by this here mail 
train to do the last job handsomely ; for somehow 
or another the feller as used to do the bisnis ain’t 
to be found.” 

‘Well there, well there,” says the pikeman, 
“the inconsis-tin-cy o’ them here men in Parl’- 
ment be shocking! and as for him, I’d rather ’em 
say my se cu-ri-ty o’ the pike money war na good, 
as to say the dear cree-tur’s guilty, For as to the 
mor.°y, why the luf. af 

“Five minits over time, Ben. Good night! 
The Lord o’ mercy on us!” and the post drives 
0 





n. 

Good God ! the Cup—that money. The travel- 
worn man soon knows all, and then, oh yes, on, 
on with swifter feet; on to save the innocent, and 
cheat Blood Law of its ast unjust meal ! 

The common heart is forth abroad, full of won- 
derment, full of speculation. Groups of anxious 
men in every street: a crowd in the nearer one to 
which the gate-keeper has directed Thugg, for it 
ishe. He forces his way through its heaving 
motion, just as one very pale-worn, sorrow- 
stricken man is bearing in his arms into a house, 
round which the eager gazers press and throng, a 
little young frail creature of a woman, death like 
and insensible, a very trodden lily crushed before 
the blossom ’s come to flower! And just behind, 
one very stout old gentleman, hugging in his 
arms, as if in its defence he’d fight the battles of 
ascore of British Lions, a little laughing baby, 
while his countenance is an index expressing 
grief and scorn and anger, in a way not very com- 
mon to little old comfortable gentlemen. Well, 
Thugg makes no hesitation to go into the house, 
and close the door; and while they are laying the 
little drooping creature on some chairs, and fetch- 
ing a pillow for her head, he looks round, and 
there upon a table, thick covered with a black 
cloth, is what he knows to be The Cup of Mercy ; 
and this—no one heeding for the minute—he un- 
covers, and on each handle—formed by an angel 
face that seems to stoop and whisper mercy to 
some crushed Sorrow of the earth—he places a 
little wondrous cinderella of a shoe, blue as the 
summer sky,—ay, fair enough for those little tiny 
waxen feet, to priat withal, with little doubting 
steps, earth's freshest flowers. The hangman’s 
hand has made them; and who shall place in pa- 
rallel these with the pollution of the Gibbet and 





the Noose! By labor of gratitude for that one 





poor loaf, is thy hand washed pure of blood, Oh 
hangman ! as was the apostolic body in the sacred 
Jordan, 

“Hush! stop! what are you doing? who are 
you ?” says the little old gentleman, as he breath- 
lessly seizes Thugg’s arm. 

‘**What’s proper, sir, and where these little 
shoes shall stand. Just your ear a minute. I’m 
the man that gave Shaftesman the money, and 
he ’s innocent.” 

“T knew it—I knew it—I said it; as my name 
’s John Oakfist, and as I am a timber merchant, I 
said it,” says theold gentleman, hugging the baby 
and capering about, and performing in one minute 
a clown’s list of antics ; but, more serious grown, 
he and others crowd round Thugg, to listen with 
anxious hope-joyed features. And the hangman 
describes the man that gave the money. 

“Falter,” they whisper one and all; and O 
what joy to kneel round Meg, and revive her with 
the good words of truth! and Thugg, as he kisses 
the happy baby and places it in her arms, tells 
how blessed was the loaf that Shaftesman gave. 

But there ’s more serious work to do; Marshall, 
and Oakfist, and Thugg are off directly to the 
mayor’s ; and though the secret is tried to be kept, 
the crowd gather a deal by interpretationary faces, 
so good news gets noised from street to street, till 
when, after the mayor and sheriff (who is in the 
town) and magistrates’ hasty counsel, a body of 
police is sent to arrest Falter, it’s found the report 
has warned him. He’s discovered disguising 
himself for the purpose of effecting an escape, 
and with an enormous sum of money in gold and 
bills upon his person, 

At first he plays the bully, but once confronted 
with Thugg, his abject, sinking, faltering, drivel- 
iing cowardice is seen ; he crawling confesses his 
gui; but awed by the communing Jaw, begs to 
be strapped up with the stoutest rope upon the 
flaring gibbet of the old, rather than to endure 
the silent, hopeless, friendless, long life, weary 
punishment of prison to the body, and conscience 
to the soul, by which the New Law is to punish 
the dastard crimes of blood, instead of by the 
outworn Halter and its Gibbet! 

Well! with all these things to do, the night 
has passed away, and that sun which was to have 
risen upon blood, rises to hail the marriage of 
God’s Mercy with the Law of Man, And with 
the very first conviction of Falter’s guilt, the 
jailer has roused Shaftesman from his quiet sleep, 
and with the very day itself comes Meg, to 
crown the joy of life, and share the deep calm 
gladness of innocence. 

As the day wears on, it’s clear it’s going to be 
one of triumph, for not a stich of work is doing. 
Thousands are round the prison walls ; thousands 
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of different natures in one brave human heart. At 
last he comes, within the surge of human joy, 
Meg on one arm, the baby on the other ; lily-like 
in the whitest of little frocks, and ay, the little 
waxen feet, decked with the sky-blue shoes! 
Well, they have him ; when some voice cries out, 
“Friends, down with the gibbet!” And pretty 
loudly the thousands cry this out again. Well, 
the mayor, and the magistrates, and the sheriff, 
and the jailer, who are all by the prison door, 
look grave at this cry, for it may be as well to 
preserve such a venerable piece of antiquity as 
the gallows, just to show to future generations 
the wisdom of their ancestors; but when the 
thousand voices will hear no denial ; when one 
respectable old gentleman adds, ‘Five of the 
very best planks of British oak from my yard in 
exchange, gentlemen ;” when at this the thousands 
shout out their unresistible will, the venerable 
piece of wickedness is brought forth, and carried 
like a great crushed dragon as it is to the market- 
place, Thugg stoutly bearing the topmost beam ; 
and then with a barrel of pitch they set it in a- 
blaze, and a glorious, lusty, roaring bonfire it is, 
bearing on every spark a triumph over the senile 
statutes of Young England’s “glorious ances- 
tors.” 

And now The Cup is brought, the Poet’s Cup, 
the People’s Cup, the Cup of Mercy, filled by old 
Oakfist himself with the very primest of Rhenish, 
and while they drink glory to the crafstman-poet, 
who by his verse has helped the moral victory ;— 
while they drink to innocence, and cry for justice 
on the guilty, they by this poet and by this vin- 
tage of the earth, say as one man, “ Down with 
the gibbet, down! Down with every law that 
perverts the law of God! Let man learn that 
crime is disease ; that in his own hand lies voli- 
tion to good or evil; learn by juster government 
of self to become father to perfect children in 
body and mind; learn that morality is happiness ; 
learn that infinite Progress is his. Down with 
the gibbet, down! and raise up the laws of 
Christ.” 

Such is the death and burial of the flaunting 


Gorgon-headed Gibbet. E. M. 
Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine. 


NotwitHstanpine the approach of winter, the 
air is bland and delightful, roses are blossoming 
in the garden, and bees are humming around them. 
At sunset a mellow, golden richness overspreads 
the heavens. ‘ An eager and a nipping frost’ has 
already touched the forest trees, whose many 
colors beautifully vary the aspect of the dying 





CHILDREN. 


INSCRIBED TO A FRIEND, MR. S. N. FP. 
Tueir presence here, how very dear, 
They strew life’s path with flowers, 
And homes are vocal with their mirth, 
Where else were silent hours. 
They cheer the soul upon its way 
To ends its toil must win, 
They litt the ivy from the heart, 
And let the sun-shine in. 


How could the evil days be borne, 
Of Error’s grievous reign ? 

How witness, as we must, the frauds, 
And heartlessness of gain ? 

Could not a sweet relief be found 
With those companions dear, 

Whose words interpret thoughts as pure, 
As streams from fountains clear. 


Who that has watch’d their litle ways 
But felt his mood grow mild 2? 

Ox thrill’d with pleasure as he saw 
Thought dawning in his child ; 

Though purpose high from him hath fled 
In earth’s unequal strife, 

In them, he feels his faith re-new’d, 
And owns his part in life. 

Oh ye, round whose parental feet, 
A little group doth stand, 

Ee ye not heedless of the pow’r, 
Ye have thus at command.— 

For love of God, oh! teach them well, 
What human life is worth, 

And that on them for future good, 
Rest all the hopes of earth. 


: s TUDOR HORTON. 
New Yorks, October, 1846. 
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“THE WOMEN, GOD BLESS THEM.” 
AN INDIGNANT EDITORIAL, 
HIS—the sentiment of an old 
toast—came into our mind af- 
ter reading, in the September 
(number of “ Ainsworth’s Ma- 
Vv} gazine,” an article entitled 
“Woman at Home and 
Abroad,” The author, L. Ma- 
riotti, opens his paper (it is 
the leading paper in the Maga- 
zine) in this wise : 





‘If we ever were asked by 
what peculiar fascination this 
country so forcibly entwined 
itself round our heart as to win 
us the appellation of ‘ Anglo- 
mane,’ by which we are fami- 
liarly known among our friends, our answer, ho- 
nest and straightforward, would be, ‘ The loveli- 
ness of its women !” 


Now, we are perfectly willing that the gen- 
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tleman should still continue to be ‘* fascinated,” 
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provided he can find the cause in a legitimate man- 
ner— provided the ladies of England are what he 
represents them to be. We are admirers of the 
‘gentle sex,” in whatever country we find them, 
They have virtues that might save a world—from 
the dusky Ethiop to the fair of our own native 
land. But we love our countrywomen—the high- 
spirited, free born, free thoughted American la- 
dies—‘* God bless them!” But we hope to see 
their virtues—and their beauty too—through a 
glass undimmed by the breath that slanders the 
fair of other lands—we hope to speak of them as 
though we found them highest in the scale by 
right, instead of overthrowing the pedestal on 
which stands the virtue of ‘‘ foreign dames.” We 
are sorry that Mr. Mariotti’s article was not con- 
ceived in the same spirit, and not as though the 
objects of his praise were like a jealous mistress, 
who is as much pleased with detraction of her ri- 
val as with flattery of herself. Wholesale abuse 
can never be just—few so worthless as to deserve 
it; but Mr, Mariotti is pandering to a vicious taste 
if he succeeds in flattering the English lady by 
abusing her American sister. No wonder, if such 
is the case, that some of the English “natives” 
are a little skittish about facing a “ live” Ameri- 
can, and believe, what some wag has probably 
told them, that we occasionally eat one another: 
we never eat anything short of a genuine John 
Bull, however, though we do not think this relish 
extends to the American lady. 


** Nature,” says Mr. Mariotti, “ has left nothing 
undone to render the English the best, as they are 
en masse, the handsomest of women. Theclimate 
itself, with all its gloom and waywardness, is the 
best tamer and smoother of temper. Dogs, horses, 
cats, exhibit, here, a degree of quietness and sub- 
missiveness unknown in warmer regions,” 

A capital classification, to be sure—women, 
dogs, horses, and cats! We are gratified to find 
theEnglish woman enjoying equal advantages 
with such democratic companions; but we believe 
the women of America are “a touch” above the 
condition of these animals. Though the English- 
man may, we do not think the American does, 
class his lady among his ‘live stock.” If so, 
why not say, ‘I own a horse, a dog, a real bull 
terrier, a useful wife, and a good mouser !” what 
a happy man. 

But we don’t find fault with Mr. Mariotti for his 
laudation of English women ; but he has villain- 
ously attacked the women of America—malicious- 
ly, ignorantly—and he is in a hurry, too, for he 
says, “ before we undertake to examine the so- 
cial position of English housewives, let us only 
glance at the dashing career of their American sis- 
ters.’ He rushes in among them, pel! mell, toss- 
ing them right and left, as a merchant does his 





wares, no doubt (himself thinking) to the infinite 
amusement of his readers “at home.” We don’t 
mean to throw our temper at the fellow, however, 
but we cannot resist putting lance in rest in de- 
fence of woman’s fame, when she is so wantonly 
assailed by this cowardly Esquire of Letters. He 
is learned, too, and possibly may have passed 
through our little domain by steamboat and rail- 
road, and kept a journal, and written a book. 
Hear himn—how knowingly he speaks : 

“‘ The independence of the Yankee girl begins 
at the earliest stage of boarding-school life. With 
her the choice of her books, of her dancing-mas- 
ter, of her congregation, of her minister. She 
makes no mystery of her predilection of her teach- 
er, because he is ‘a spruce good-looking fellow ;’ 
of her preacher, because he has ‘ such very white 
hands.’ She subscribes to cotillon parties, shines 
off at fancy fairs, tasks the purse-gallantry of her 
admirers at flower auctions. She walks home late 
at night from her routs, arm-in-arm with her fa- 
vorite partner, by moonlight, on the shady side of 
the road. She steams off up the Hudson, down 
the Ohio, and comes back none the worse for the 
exercise and excitement. Not the slightest shade 
of uneasiness, at home. on account of her protract- 
ed absence. She introduces a ‘ traveling friend’ 
to the old lady, who sits down to make tea for 
him; finally, she coolly informs her parents that 
she has been ‘ popped at,’ and that ‘ her mind is 
made up,’ unless, indeed, she prefers the fuss and 
éclat of a runaway match.” 

A very clever beginning, and we know “ the 
independence of the Yankee girl begins” early— 
perhaps she has the advantage of the English girl 
in this respect—we know she draws her earliest 
nurture in “independence,” and, when married, 
unlike the English wife, she is not the slave of a 
tyrannical husband. It has not yet become a com- 
mon by-phrase, that the American husband is bru- 
tal—the charge could not be made without a 
cause ; would that such an accusation had not 
been pinned upon the skirt of our brother! “ There 
are no slaves in the states,” says the magnanimous 
Mariotti, ‘‘ praise be to heaven, except a few ne- 
groes and husbands.” ‘ Still harping on my 
daughter :” the old sores—* negroes,” “ slaves,” 
transmitted, though, through genuine English 
blood—not to be cured by homeopathy—throw- 
ing cold water—but worked out by that same 
Yankee strength and perseverance that broke the 
chains at Lexington and Bunker’s Hill. If the 
American girl can “steam up the Hudson and 
down the Ohio, and come back none the worse,” 
we fear it isa liberty they could enjoy in few 
other lands; the gallantry of her countrymen is 
her protection ; but we never see them “ driving 
tandem,” up Broadway, or on the Avenues; we 
never knew them to ‘tally ho! ho!” after a poor 
wretch of a fox, and jump hedges and ditches to 
be “in at the death.” These delicate accomplish- 
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ments American women are ignorant of —God be 
praised for it! we should as soon think of theis 
chasing a fire engine with the * b-hoys.” As for 
‘the fuss and éclat of a runaway match,” we 
have no Gretna Green to tell its story and exhibit 
its chronicles—no high-born dame eloping with 
low born ’squire—not many cases of ‘ Botany 
Bay for bigamy.” ‘ No where,” says our author, 
‘is mammon more invariably the torch-bearer of 
Hymen than among these very damsels, whose 
choice is so utterly free from parental control.” 
Why didn’t he say, “ the Almighty dollar ?”—the 
phrase was stereotyped and convenient 

But the ignorance and vulgarity of the follow- 
ing quotation could hardly be exceeded by an 
imaginative Trollope. What a development of 
prejudice or ill-nature, to-be sure: 

“* Before she leaves school, a Yankee girl—God 
bless her!—has a thorough knowledge of the 
world. Else what were the good of the million 
of novels she feasts upon? Her look is proud and 
daring ; her step firm and secure. Modesty she 
scorns as want of sincerity and frankness ; delica- 
cy she spurns as lack of proper spirit and inde- 
pendence, With the exception of a few luckless 


words, excluded from the English dictionary by 
an over-nice notion of prudery—for a list of them 
vide Sam Slick—there is hardly a subject of, con- 
versation she would dream of rebuking or dis- 
countenancing.” 

How contemptible, in the eyes of this Mariotti, 


is the Yankee girl! All demolished ‘at one fell 
swoop!”—they scorn modesty, spurn delicacy, and 
feast upon novels——but he does not say the cheap 
and nasty reprints of the mawkish sentimental 
English novel. This gazer at royalty sees no- 
thing to admire in the women of America, but he 
is particularly laudatory of the English woman, 
whom, God forbid we should dispraise. A wo- 
man’s heart is a true heart, all the world over, and 
far be it frum us to detract one iota from the pure 
fame that has hallowed the brows of so many of 
her sex. She is never appealed to in vain for cha- 
rity; and her heart bounds, like a glad bird, at the 
opportunity of performing a kind act. Patient, 
enduring, loving, she is the magnet of attraction 
to man—exciting him to emulation and honorable 
deeds—a partner and a participator in his joys, a 
soother and a comforter in his distress—proud of 
his glory, humbled at his misery and disgrace. 
She is the grand pulse-head of the world—the ob- 
ject for which all things are attained—of all pur- 
suit ; the promoter of our ambition—the rewarder 
of our success and honor! And can it be that she 
has degenerated in this country? _Is Republican. 
ism opposed to the growth and nurture of female 
virtue? for if Mariotti speaks truly, the “« Yankee 
girl” is the most depraved of her sex—no matter 
in what quarter of the world, or of what nation or 
tribe ** Modesty she scorns as want of sincerity 





and frankness.” Verily, a grave charge, fair 
country women of ours, and if made through igno- 
rance, the author deserves your prayers for the 
desperateness of his case; but if made to catch 
popularity among the women “at home,” it is 
contemptible indeed, and deserves the hot rebuke 
and stinging lash of every true-hearted man and 
every woman. 

But the writer has not yet exhausted his imagi- 
nation; his spleen and ill-nature had large appe- 
tites: a perfect cormorant—a carrion fow]—for 
he seeks disgusting viands, He proceeds: 

‘« By this early training is she fitted for every 
department of public life: ready to enter the lists 
as an orator, an agitator, a journalist. The wide 
world is the stage she acts on, The drudgery of 
house-keeping devolves on the mercenary Jand- 
lady of a Broadway boarding-house. Man fags 
himself into a dyspepsia at his counter: woman 
reads, flirts, and gives herself airs in all the luxu- 
ries of a hired drawing-room, So much for Eve’s 
share of the common lot of mortals,” 

What a wonderful combination of talents ! 
‘‘ Orator,” “ agitator,” “* journalist,” reading, flirt- 
ing and giving herself airs. This Mariotti should 
at once use his influence in England to raise a fund 
for sending female missionaries to this benighted 
land. Poor America! unfortunate land of our 
birth ! what a dark and heavy cloud hangs over 
thee! - Where have vanished your hosts of bril- 
liant women ? to what purpose has been lavished 
millions for public schools? where are hidden the 
virtues transmitted by our grand-dames? Have 
these resolved themselves into air—demolished by 
the wand of this dwarf Mariotti? Oh, enduring 
fame and virtue, methought you like the adaman- 
tine rock; but this magician has felled your fa- 
brics with a “ pigmy’s straw.” Poor “ dyspeptic” 
counter-jumper of a man! Whata lot, to be united 
for life to such companionship! Have we not 
plenty of speculating Yankees among us who will 
set about importing English housewives for us, 
and, besides, put on the invoice a large supply of 
English morals, to be afforded at the lowest market 
price ?—import, also, ‘‘ a queen for the head of our 
nation?” then let us learn the art of intrusting 
our children to the entire care of servants, from 
the gasp of their first breath till they are old 
enough to imbibe “ first principles.” Come, let 
us drive our women into the swamps of Florida, 
and then hunt them, as we have the Indians—it 
will not take long to extinguish them—and sup- 
ply their places with a foreign article. It isa pity 
that our eyes were not sooner opened to this im- 
portant subject. Strange how firmly rooted be- 
comes an error! but may we not hope for the co- 
operation of the press in this miserable country, to 
assist in bringing about this reform? Let every 
editor set the example by casting the viper from 
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his bosom—* cry havoc, and let slip” Mariotti. 
Perhaps we will be the first to lead, and tie a little 
brickbat round the neck of our “ better half,” and 
fling her into the Hudson, or drown her in a tub, 
as they do kittens, if we really had confidence in 
the author of ‘“* Woman at Home and Abroad,” 
and thought him sincere in what he says. We 
wonder if he got his experience of a “‘ mercenary 
landlady of a Broadway boarding-house ?’ And 
we wonder if he paid his board ! 

But here is the grand paragraph—here he dis 
plays his intimacy with American female charac- 
ter: 

‘*In presence of her betrothed, or husband, she 
launches forth in the most transcendent expres- 
sions of admiration of the eagle eyes or bush 
whiskers of her outlandish visiter; no matter if 
she be overheard by the very object of her enthu- 
siastic rhapsodies Her husband bargained for 
her hand and person; but her fancy is free as the 
air she breathes. Secure in her tangible virtue, 
she courts temptation for the sake of its bracing 
effects. She is a coquette upon principle, and in- 
dulges in wanton, but unmeaning, flirtations, mere- 
ly to test the endurance or the man of her choice. 
With this view she draws the period of her be- 
trothment to a prodigious length—that being the 
zenith of a social ascendency, with which mater- 
nal duties may, in spite of herself, interfere in af- 
ter-life.” 

We shall go to ** merrie England” one of these 
days, God willing, and then we shall endeavor to 
ascertain what a woman is. The scales shall be 
removed from our eyes, and our unfortunate coun- 
trywomen can never afterward expect to hold the 
place in our esteem which they have so long main- 
tained without a rival. We have always believed 
in the prevailing omnipotence of female virtue, 
but the treasure we have prized—the jewel we 
thought so precious, is all sham—no longer the 
pure diamond, but a base imitation. As long as 
we thought it genuine, we were satisfied ; but this 
Mariotti has made us feel like the man who had 
many times read ** Robinson Crusoe,” and believ- 
ed every word of it true; but when told that it 
was ail fiction, he became angry, and accused his 
informer of depriving him of one of his greatest 
pleasures, for he could never read the book again. 
His sympathies and his affections had been sported 
with—a world, to him, had been sunk in the 
ocean, and the shipwrecked mariner, and his man 
Friday, and his dog, and his parrot, had disap- 
peared like cloud shapes, and he felt suddenly 
made desolate. Such, oh Mariotti! is the desola- 
tion you have brought upon us! 

Our author condescends to tell us that girls in 
England “‘ are made sometimes to remember they 
havea mother. If not absolutely under the con- 
trol, they are still, at least, under the guidance, of 
their natural guardians, They have got eyes, and 





are permitted to use them; a taste, and they are 
permitted to exercise it ; a heart, and they are al- 
lowed to believe that it is theirs to bestow.” 
What impolitic freedom! W hat a dreadful system 
of education that must be that teaches such dan- 
gerous doctrines! In our own happy land Mam- 
mon is “invariably the torch-bearer of Hymen,” 
but in wiserable England a woman is, “on an 
average, a more highly endowed, a more accom- 
rushed creature than the generality of the males 
she communes with—she looks down upon them ; 
she chooses one of them for his sterling, substan- 
tial qualities, as a useful rather than an agreeable 
acquisition. All the ornamental part, all the 
charms of life, private or public, fall to her share ; 
she expects her good man to work for her, not to 
amuse her.” That is, we suppose, the lady 
chooses her husband the same as she would her 
“‘hunter’—for his good points—‘‘ sound,” &c., 
&c., &c. Heis “ useful,” and an ‘ acquisition,” 
and of course she orders him bridled, and drives 
him where she pleases. And then they are so 
beautiful—oh, hide beneath a veil ye blushing 
maidens of our own Jand, and Jet the world-famed 
beauties of Baltimore, and the throng of our Broad- 
way belles, and the intellectual ladies of Boston, 
yield the palm to the English girl. 

After a lusty dinner of raw beef, and a pot of 
“alf an’ ’alf,” our gentleman walks down the 
sunny side of Regent street : 

“Many is the day, we recollect, sallying out 
on a raw winter morning, dizzy and benumbed 
with the dead chill of the east wind, as it swept 
treacherously through every seam of our well- 
buttoned great-coat, and after a short stroll along 
the sunny side of Regent street, we would come 
home in a glow, thawed, comforted, fired by the 
flush and flash of a hundred pretty faces we had 
met on our progress.” 

We have seen as pretty “ sights” in Broadway 
a thousand times—ay, even in Chatham, which is 
no Regent street. We have felt the “ fiush and 
flash of a hundred pretty faces,” but we have seen 
sights more grateful to the heart—more sanctify- 
ing and ennobling. We have seen the “ girls” of 
America going on holy missions of charity, un- 
trumpeted—visiting the abodes of the sick, the 
garrets of the pauper, and the cell of the criminal. 
We have seen the widow giving her mite, and 
God’s blessing seemed almost visibly to descend 
upon her head—we know its balm entered her 
heart. 

There, on the steps of a church, sits a poor wo- 
man, loathsome to beho]ld—her features destroyed 
by disease—her eyes red with a baneful indul- 
gence. Man after man passes her by unheeding, 
but blessed woman pauses to throw in the mendi- 
cant’s lap the coin that will procure her food and 
raiment, The mechanic’s little daughter, that has 
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just received of her father a couple of pennies to 
buy candy, forgets the luxury as she pauses be- 
fore the outstretched, palsied hand; and the poor 
girl that has worked herself pale for a small pit- 
tance from a mercenary employer, subtracts as 
much as she can spare from her own purse; the 
wife and daughters of the millionaire are not for- 
getful nor proud in their prosperity ; and the har- 
lot, degraded and despised, yet sti!l a woman, adds 
generously to the collection, and the beggar goes 
home to comfortable fare and peaceful slumber. 
And is there no all-seeirg eye to mark this? Does 
not the great God take cognizance of all these 
acts of charity? Can utter depravity exist in com- 
panionship with charity and sympathy? and can 
that soul be lost whose refinement is susceptible 
of the most delicate touches? These virtues we 
claim for our American women—but not as cha- 
racteristic of her alone; they belong to the sex all 
the world over, and human nature, we take it, is 
pretty much the same now as it was six thousand 
years ago. Weclaim for our own women nothing 
above the standard virtues of wcman in every na- 
tion, but we do claim as much. We deny no ad- 
vantage to the English woman, which Mr. Mari- 
otti’s prejudice will only allow him to see through 
a false light. They certainly cannot feel flattered 
by his compliments, if he can only find them su- 
perior by detraction of their American sisters, 


Notwithstanding our author’s assertions, our 
women are famed for their modesty and delicacy, 
if they cannot ride a “‘ hurdle ;” betrothed, they are 
sincere ; as wives, they are devoted and honest— 
as wives they may safely challenge the world— 
as mothers, they have lost none of the virtues of 
those dames who bred the sages and soldiers of 


the Revolution. Honor to the women of Ameri- 
ca! Weare bound, like true knights of old, to 
fight in their defence when we see them assailed 
by a poltroon ; and we will tilt for them while our 
strength lasts, be the contest never so doubtful, 
and our opponent never so insignificant ; but when 
our harness is off, and no challenger in the lists, 
our shield shall bear— 


“THe Women—Gop BLESS THEM.” 


AUTUMN. 
BY LAWRENCE LABREE. 


Ler the poet sing of the beauties of Spring, 
Pretty birds and od’riferous roses ; 

I would sooner in rhyme sing of Autumn’s rich prime, 
And its day that with mellowness closes— 

Of her many-hued leaves, and her rich harvest sheaves, 
And the wail of her solemn toned dirges 

That float in the breeze through the old forest trees, 
Like the murmur of far sounding surges. 





There’s a beauty, no doubt, in the first budding out 
Of the earliest flower, and the singing 

Of birds, as they wing through the haze of the Spring, 
While their wild notes are joyously ringing ; 

But give me the perfume of the old Autumn’s bloom, 
And the tints of the forest and meadow, 

And her calm lakes that lie ’neath the blue of the sky, 
And her valleys that sleep in the shadow. 


THE YOUNG SHEPHERD. 
SEE ENGRAVING. 
BY ROBERT F. GREELEY : AUTHOR OF “‘ OLD CRO’ 
NEST.” 

HE influences exercised by a 

} country bringing-up—as it is 

termed,—upon the mind of 

youth are all of that character 

which tends to awaken in the 

breast a love of nature in her 

various aspects, and to draw the 

soul, as it were, nearer to its Maker. In the 

crowded town, where the very air one breathes is 

tainted to a degree which cannot but prove highly 

injurious to the health, and where the sole object 

which engrosses the attention of its indwellers is 

comprehended in those very useful articles, dol- 

lars and cents, both the eye and the ear become 

too much (and too early) accustomed to those 

practices which are very frequently the distin- 

guishing characteristics of the city-bred, and we 

fall unconsciously into a manner of thinking, 

which, while we deem it the acme of civilization, 

is far from being natural. In the city there is no 

time for reflection; all is bustle and turmoil and 

endless confusion. In the country every object 

that one sees suggests a thought; the trees—the 

rivers—the vallies—the green hills and the fertile 

meadows: these are the themes to which the 

mind naturally reverts, and the result cannot be 
otherwise than beneficial. 

Well do we remember a time, when, like the 
full-faced, thoughtful boy presented in the engra- 
ving, we sought the forest’s shade or river’s side, 
accompanied, perhaps—as in this instance—by a 
favorite dog, or a book, and whiled away in our 
chosen solitude an hour or two in dreamy revery. 
Then, everything in nature had a charm for us ; 
everything bore the unmistakeable impress of a 
Master-hand, and, as we gazed away upon the 
far-off hills, or upon the piled-up masses of cloud 
that took their course in a thousand varied shapes 
toward the setting sun, we could almost imagine 
that the beautiful philosophy of the ancients was 
again to be realized, and that every object—ani- 
mate or inanimate—had, as of old, its Deity. 

Beautiful religion! that had its chosen temples 
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in the broad aisles of forests, and by the sides of 
running brooks: peopling each shady dell and 
grass-grown recess with divinities of its own 
creation, and converting the simplest things into 
objects of adoration and love! Men talk of 
Christianity and pious devotion, and read many 
well-meaning books, and are constant in their 
attendance at God’s holy shrine; yet their whole 
lives are one express contradiction of the doc- 
trines they profess ; for they wilfully disobey the 
commands of an all-wise Creator, and bow down 
to the graven image—Go.p ! 

The children of the country are plump, rosy, 
healthy, rollicking rogues, who, let them be never 
so poorly clad, attract your sympathy by their 
cleanliness and their cordial, winning manner. 
You can watch them, playing around you on the 
grass, and experience no disagreeable sensations 
when you consider that they are but scantily clad, 
and have probably no prospects for the future. 
They are early initiated in the mysteries of the 
woods and fields, and from their very bringing up, 
generally acquire habits of industry and frugality. 
They cannot, after leaving school, translate for 
you a strophe of Homer, or a stanza of Cicero; 
but they can tell you the names of the different 
products of the earth, and at what seasons they 
may be expected; which, we think, is more than 
nine-tenths of our city youth, however fine their 
education, can do. 

But the poor of the city; the children of star 
vation and suffering ! God help them! We never 
see a ragged child running at large about the 
streets, but we feel a deep sense of pain called 
forth by its destitution, and a thought of the life 
it is destined perhaps to lead; for in this mighty 
metropolis, gentle reader, poverty is accounted a 
crime, and the penitentiary or the almshouse 
(almshouse, forsooth !) are often the only resorts 
of the poor and needy! Therefore, we say, we 
take a delight in perusing the clear, boyish fea- 
tures of The Young Shepherd in the engraving ; 
for crime does not like the haunts of nature, and 
we can gaze upon one of the good dame’s own 
children without distrust or suspicion. 

The subjoined little poem of our own will pro- 
bably illustrate the matter more faithfully than all 
the prose that we could write: 

BY-GONE DAYS. 
Ox! for the sorrowless days of Youth, 

When our hopes were fair and green ; 
And our path in life was all too bright 

With their gay deceptive sheen! 

Then not a trouble or pain we knew, 
Our cares how fleeting—our griefs how few! 


II 
Right well we remember the joyous time, 
When, each pleasant summer’s day, 
We were out in the forest, or down by the brook— 





Where the lambs were all at play ; 
And, as we laugh’d at their antic games, 
The welkin rang with our shrill acclaims! 


Ill 
The murmur’d song of some gentle rill, 
As it gurgled through the glen, 
Or the wood-notes wild of the feathered choir, 
Were our sweetest music then ; 
And ’twas one of our dearest joys to lay 
By the clear lake-side through the live-long day! 


IV 
And when the summer had passed away, 
And autumn’s reign was done, 
And the leaf had fall’n from shrub and tree, 
And the winter had come on— 
Though the brook was hush’d, and the flow’rs were 
dead, 
We stili had our pleasures in :*:< te and sled. 
Vv 
Oh ! merry it was in the soft moonlight 
To skim o’er the frozen lake ; 
When the icy waste by her beam was chang’d 
To a broad and silvery track ! 
What though the air was piercing cold, 
Our limbs were young and our hearts were bold! 
VI 
And if the night were wet and dark, 
We would gather ’round the hearth, 
And the old farm-house would ring again 
To our free and childish mirth: 
And we'd list, with wonder-teeming eye, 
To some fairy tale, as the hours flew by ! 
Vil 
But they are past—those happy days! 
With their dim and shadowy train ; 
And all our tears and vain regrets 
Will not bring them back again. 
And, as we bow to the bitter truth, 
We sigh for the sorrowless days of youth! 


THE FATAL WISH 
BY THE EDITOR. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


E have intimated that Mr, Bur- 
ney made some calculations 
respecting a husband for Ellen 
—that he proposed throwing 
his daughter as much in the 
society of Ashdale as possible, 
of’ _ He had large ideas of wealth, 
Pe and but very small ones of 
" affection—-the latter never 
formed one of the considera- 
tions of his marriage with Mrs. 
Burney, though there was but 
small encouragement to think 
of the former. He believed 
“ money to be the root of all” 
happiness. It is probable he might have thought 
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of such a thing asa brutal and neglectful husband, 
but he flattered himself that he should be able to 
manage affairs in such a manner as to provide an 
antidote for ill treatment—he was more willing to 
run the risk of this, than to hazard the chance of 
looking further for a rich husband for his daugh- 
ter. His plan was to urge forward the match as 
fast as possible, though without seeming to have 
a hand in it, and finally, when Ashdale proposed, 
which he felt confident of, he would seem a little 
shy at first, but finally consent on Frank’s prom- 
ising to settle on Ellen fifty thousand dollars— 
moderate, only one third of his property ; besides, 
it would secure him an independence in case un- 
forseen circumstances should deprive him of the 
rest of his fortune. But how sadly are our fond 

est anticipations sometimes doomed to disappoint- 
ment! While we are rearing a gorgeous fabric, 
some hidden agent is undermining the base, and in 
the midst of our dreams of pleasure, the ruins 
come tottering above our head, overwhelming us 
in the scattered masses that lie piled around. 
After such splendid visions for his daughter, what 
must have been the consternation of Mr. Burney 
on learning that Ashdale had proposed to, and 
been accepted by Ellen’s friend, Julia Murray. 
He prophesied all sorts of ruin for them, and 
already began to discover elements in the young 
man’s character that sooner or later must result in 
his total ruin—it was a lucky escape for Ellen, 
and he ought to be thankful that he got rid of 
him with so little difficulty! As for Mrs. Burney, 
she was not sorry to learn that her daughter was 
out of danger, for she had never entered into her 
husband’s schemes of marrying Ellen to a rich 
husband, The more correct principles of her 
mind were shocked at the idea of forcing Ellen 
upon any one, especially upon one whose every 
action she could not endorse. Julia had written 
to her friend about her engagement, and begged 
not to be laughed at for falling into the snare 
which she had so affectionately cautioned her 
against. Ellen was somewhat surprized, and 
really felt no little alarm for her friend as she re- 
flected upon the character of Ashdale—she thought 
too much haste had been used, and, without actu- 

ally engaging herself, Julia might have waited for 
time to more fully develope the character of her 
lover. She could not accuse Ashdale of being 
decidedly bad, but she feared his tastes would lead 

him into vices incompatible with the happiness of 
a woman. How far these fears were justified the 

result must show. 

We closed the preceding chapter with Ashdale’s 
promise to seek out the author of the anonymous 
communication that had so much disiurbed the 
peace of Julia, The following morning he went 


young gentleman at the desk of his father. In a 
low tone he requested him to step aside where 
they might converse apart, as he had a communi- 
cation to make which possibly would not be 
agreeable for other ears to hear; but the young- 
ster, affecting dignity, said that he was ready to 
listen to anything Ashdale had to communicate, 
provided it was done respectfully, and all that was 
proper to be said to him could be said in the pre- 
sence of his father. Ashdale then drew a neatly 
folded note from his pocket, and pointing to the 
superscription on the back said : 

‘Ts not this, sir, your hand-writing ? No,” he 
continued, as Braisley attempted to take it, “* you 
need not touch it; I only want a plain answer to 
a plain question.” 

“* By what right do you ask so impertinent a 
question ?” said Braisley, his face changing to a 
deep scarlet. 

** With all respect to you, sir,” replied Ashdale, 
“‘answer my question first. Is not this your 
handwriting ?” 

‘No !” answered Braisley, with passion ; ‘and 
if it were, I cannot see how it could fall into your 
hands without having been stolen.” 

Ashdale trembled with emotion, but he restrain- 
ed himself, and turning to the elder Braisley, who 
stood by, an astonished witness, he said: 

** Ts not this the handwriting of your son ?” 

** Tt certainly looks like it,” replied the old gen- 
tleman. 

** Tt does look like it!” emphatically exclaimed 
Ashdale, 

‘* But what does all this mean?” inquired the 
father, ‘* No notes to pay, I hope ?” 

‘Only a bill to settle,” replied Ashdale. And 
opening the note he handed it to the father to read. 
“Does the inside look like your son’s hand, sir ?” 

** A little like your hand, George, I must con- 
fess. Why, bless me! what is all this about? 
Not a libel, I hope! I don’t pay any money for 
libels, sir,” turning to his son; ‘‘ but who is this 
Mr. Ashdale ?” 

**T am Mr. Ashdale,” said Frank, “at your 
service.” 

**Oh—ah—I recollect—Ashdale !—yes, yes, 
you are the person who had a former difficulty 
with my son ?” 

**T was so unfortunate, sir.” 

‘* Have you never come in each other’s way 
since then ?” 

** Never, till now.” 

‘* Why do you suspect my son to be the author 
of so disgraceful a note as this ?” 

“‘T have the best of reasons, sir.” 

‘So have I—so have I. George, this is deci- 
dedly wrong. The best you can do is to retract 





to the store of Mr. Braisley, where he found the 


by written apology.” 
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‘* But I deny the authorship of the note, and 1 


despise the charge as I do the person making it!” 
Saying which, young Braisley seized a paper and 


of your skin without the mark of the whip. Re- 
member ! I am not trifling. I will give you just 


| twenty-four hours to make yourchoice. Nothing 


threw himself indignantly into a large office chair, | short of death can save you! Remember! the 


intimating very plainly that he had nothing more 
to say. 
** Pooh, pooh, pooh! if that is the way you 


|arm—you had better have discretion !” 
upon Braisley a penetrating glance, in which the 


apology or the cowhide. See, I have got a strong 


Fixing 


talk you may settle it your own way,” and the | young man read firmness of purpose, he left the 


father very quietly seized his hat and walked out 
of the office, leaving the young men together. 
There was a pause of several moments, which 
was at length broken by Ashdale, who, approach- 


ing Braisley with the open note, asked him if he | 


would acknowledge its authorship. 

**T will have nothing to say to you,” answered 
Braisley ; ‘‘ and. either you must leave the office 
or I will.” 

‘* T shall not leave the office till I have obtained 
the satisfaction I came for, or given you to under- 
stand the consequences,” 

‘“‘ Then, sir, you must sit alone, for J will not 
listen to your contemptible charges—lies, you 
know them to be,” and the young man arose to 
leave the room, when Ashdale stepped between 
him and the door. Seeing this, Braisley reached 


out his hand to take a heavy ruler from the desk. 
Frank saw the motion, and spoke: 

‘*[ detect what is uppermost in your thoughts, 
and if you are wise, you will not risk a second 


encounter with me—not of personal strength.” 

** How do I know but you intend to murder me? 
for I don’t know for what other purpose people 
carry dirks and knives about their persons. If 
you insist on stopping my passage, I shall cry for 
help, and have you ejected by force.” 

“Keep perfectly quiet, and you need fear no 
harm, Agaia I ask you, will you acknowledge 
the authorship of this note, and make a written 
retraction of all herein said ?” 

“No! I tell you again, and finally. I never 
did, and still do not, wish to have anything to do 
with you. You are almost too far beneath me 
even to despise.” 

**T shall be of some importance to you, yet, 
before I have done with you, And now, as you 
refuse to acknowledge this note, and refuse an 
apology for the slanderous lies it contains, and as 
I know you to be its author, I will take the liberty 
of offering you the choice of two expedients, 
either of which you can take, as your fancy may 
dictate. Now listen tome: you can think well 
over what I say, but unless you make me a writ- 
ten apology within the next twenty-four hours, 
retracting every word of these base slanders, J 
will cowhide you within an inch of your life! 
I must have the one or you must receive the other. 
I will do it publicly, too,—in the crowded street, 
in the glare of daylight. I will not leave aninch 





store. 

The elder Braiseley entered the office a few mo- 
ments afterward and found his son pacing the 
floor in great agitation and exceeding anger. 

‘* Well, George,” said the former, “‘ you have 
got into a dilemma that has but one way of getting 
out of—backing out. There is no use of your de- 
nying the note, for I know better; besides, your 
manner betrayed you, You have fallen upon an 
enemy shrewder than yourself. Take my advice 
—act like an honorable man, and apologize.” 

“ Never.” 

** Spoken like a hero, I shall say no more to 
you on the subject. You must get out cf the 
scrape the best way youcan. Have you drawn 
that check for Clark & Co ?” 

“6 No, sir.” 

“Well, do it immediately.” The father was 
soon absorbed in his leger, and forgot his son’s 
visitor. 

That evening Ashdale received a note from 
George Braisley, couched in the following words: 

‘* Sir—I have reflected upon the terms you were 
so kind as to propose, and have come to the con- 
clusion that I shall accept neither, There is a 
difficulty, however, between us, that admits of but 
one way of settling. You have insulted me in 
the presence of my father, who has seen fit to 
throw his opinion in the scale against me. I am 
the author of the note which you held in your 
hands this morning. I deem [ have aright to 
caution a lady against forming an intimacy with 
so unprincipled an upstart. Now, sir, we have 
mutual grievances to settle, I will neither apolo- 
gize nor receive chastisement. If you can find a 
friend to accompany you to-morrow morning, by 
five o'clock, to a clearing in the woods near the 
Beacon Course, I will meet youthere. The click 
of a pistol will settle our difficulties more effectu- 
ally than an apology. Hoping you will be as 
ready with this instrument as with the knife, I 
subscribe myself, Georce BralsLey.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Ashdale, turning to the mes- 
senger, after having read the note, “ this is more 
than I expected. You may be very sure I will 
meet your friend, though his note is not directed 
by the most gentlemanly spirit. 1 did not much 
like the alternative I proposed this morning, but 
I conceived, at the time, it was the only one. He 
has had sufficient time to reflect, and, I suppose, 
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has not taken this step without due consideration 
of its possible consequences, but I think he would 
find the cowhide the most agreeable medicine in 
the end.” . 

** Sir, as a friend of Mr. Braisley,I am not per- 
mitted to hear discorteous language, especially on 
an occasion like the present.” This was uttered 
by the messenger with an air of offended import- 
ance 

“No,” said Ashdale, with a smile, ‘but you 
are permitted to be the bearer of an indecent and 
offensive note.” 

‘Offensive in the light of a missive ?” asked 
Braisley’s friend, with a sneer. ‘‘ Oh, if you dis- 
like this method of settlement, no one will compel 
you to meet my friend.” 

**Go!” exclaimed Ashdale, with impatience. 
** You have had my answer once. If you wish to 
quarrel, there will be time enough when I have 
settled with your friend.” 

They parted with cold courtesy, and Ashdale 
retired to his room to make some preparatory ar- 
rangements. Within five minutes afterward, 


Carlton entered. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Frank, ‘‘ you are the very 
man I wished most to see. Read that,’ and he 
handed him the note he had received from Brais- 
ley. ‘ Well,” said the former, as Carleton threw 
the epistle on the table, ‘‘ What do you think of 


it?” 

“Think of it! why, that you are a lucky fel- 
low, to be sure. Who would have suspected 
Braisley of having so much pluck? Frank, my 
boy, envy you. Now, you be sure and clip his 
ears. I am your friend—ain’t I Frank? Oh, I 
have got the prettiest pair of pistols you ever laid 
eyes on!” 

“You are merry at the chance of my getting 
shot, But you shall be my friend—I thought of 
you in a moment.” 

“Thank you, my dear fellow—we shall have 
such rare sport! I shan’t sleep a might to-night, 
I am so delighted, and so impatient, too. Don’t 
you want to make your will? but there’ll be no 
need of that. You’re perfectly safely, provided 
the fellow will only fire at you.” 

“But I might get killed, by accident, though I 
don’t think I shail make a will—it is too much 
like expecting to die. Come, you are not engaged 
this evening. Let us go to Pinteaux’s and play 
a few games of billiards. We can make all our 
preparations in an hour after we return. Some 
people, on a similar occasion, would wrap them- 
selves in a cloak of gloom till the appointed hour, 
and then walk to the ground as solemnly asa par- 
son enters a grave-yard, The affair is serious 
enough, in reality, without brooding over it, This 
is proper philosophy, isn’t it ?” 





‘* The best in the world,” replied Carlton. 

“Then you will take tea with me, and after 
that we will see what we can produce for an 
evening’s amusement.” 

After tea the two friends adjourned to the bil- 
liard room, where they meta party of their ac- 
quaintances. Frank played admirably, and he no- 
ticed, during the evening, a stranger with huge 
black whiskers, who seemed to watch his game 
with considerable interest. Waiting foran oppor- 
tunity, he at length addressed Ashdale, intimating 
a desire to play a string or two with him. The 
latter consented, and beat the stranger handsome- 
ly by thirty. 

“To make the game a little interesting,” said 
the stranger, ‘‘ I always prefer a small stake.” 

«Tt is not allowed on these tables, I believe,” 
replied Ashdale, though he had lost and won 
many a dollar in the same room, 

“It need not be observed,” said the stranger; 
“* a bet of honor.” 

** How large do you wish to make the stake ” 
asked Ashdale, 

“Only fifty dollars.” 

**Tt is too much; beside, I don’t believe I have 
got so much by me.” 

“°Tis but a trifle, and your check will do as 
well,” 

Frank assented, and the playing commenced. 
It was a very close game, running aboat tie till 
within ten of being out, when Ashdale, bya skil- 
ful play, counted eleven. The stranger paid over 
the money and a bottle of champagne, joined the 
party, already in fine spirits, and a noisy time 
they had of it in a corner of the room by them- 
selves, Frank felt pretty lively on the occasion, 
and talked largely and loudly of the game, and 
was so inadvertent as to boast that he could play 
a better game of billiards than any other man in 
New York, and he would “ bet money on that.” 
Liquor makes a fool of many a man. The stran- 
ger asked him how large he would like to bet on 
his game, and Frank answered that he was able 
to go about as high as he could get any one to 
meet him. The stranger offered to place in one 
of the pockets a thousand dollars against Ash- 
dale’s check for the same amount, which the lat- 
ter accepted, and the check and money being got 
ready, they adjourned to play. This game was 
very different from the former. Frank was too 
excited to play even tolerably, and his friends 
were too much in the same plight to caution him. 
The stranger, however, was cool, and had not 
drank much, and he could have played out the 
game before Frank got off the first string ; but he 
thought he had the plucking of a fine chicken, and 
“held up” till near the close of the game, and then 
run out with a “ spot ball.” 
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‘You could not have done it any other way,” 
said Ashdale, a little excited; “I'll bet you an- 
other thousand.” 

‘ No!” exclaimed Carlton, hiccuping ; “ it was 
the spot ball that did it. Bar that, and you can 
beat him as easy as nothing, Frank.” 

“I know I can,” said Frank, his eyes glistening 
with the excitement. ‘I'll bet him another thou- 
sand, Will you take it, sir?” 

“] don’t wish to win your money, my dear sir; 
I only play for pleasure.” 

“But I will play on no other terms,” said 
Frank ; ‘“‘ you must play me another game for a 
thousand dollars. It won’t be exactly fair for you 
to go off a winner without giving me another 
chance for my money. So you must down with 
your dust.” 

‘Well, if you insist upon it, I suppose I must 
gratify you; but you will promise me that this 
shall be our last game for this evening, nor blame 
me if I win your money, for of course I shall play 
for it.” 

«*Oh, certainly—I promise everything. Only 
play the game, and I don’t care a copper for the 
consequences.” 

The playing commenced—on the part of the 
stranger with real earnest, while Frank made se- 
veral mis-cues, pocketed his ball, and played alto- 
gether so wretchedly that before he had got off 
twenty five, the game was out, The result was 
mortifying and unprofitable to Ashdale, and proved 
the stranger to be no novice with the cue. It was 
now near midnight, and unless Ashdale could be 
got away from the intoxication that surrounded 
him, he would be in a sad plight for his engage- 
ment at daylight the next morning. Carlton was 
sensible to know this, and, after much difficulty, 
succeeded in getting Frank into the street. He 
had paid the stranger his two checks of a thou- 
sand dollars each, and they parted with a mutual 
desire to meet again—a desire sincere on the part 
of the stranger, at least. 

Carlton conducted his friend to his room, and 
with considerable trouble, persuaded him to seek 
a few hours’ repose, in order to get his nerves in 
trim for the morning’s business, Four hours, the 
extreme time allowed him for rest—would be very 
effectual in restoring him, Carlton ordered one of 
the servants to cal] them at four in the morning, 
and threw himself on the bed by the side of his 
friend, and the effects of their evening’s dissipa- 
tion soon produced a sound slumber. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Tue next morning broke gray and drizzling. 
The atmosphere had changed to disagreeably cold, 
for the season, and the few stragglers that ap- 
peared early in the streets were wrapped in over- 
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coats. Market wagons began to rattle through 
the streets, and stages and coaches to go to and 
from the boats. The clock of St. Paul’s had 
scarcely pealed four, ere a knocking at the door 
of a lodger’s room in the City Hotel, startled the 
slumbering inmates, Carlton awoke first, and 
sprang out of bed. ‘* The clock has just struck 
four, sir,” said a gruff voice. “ Ay, ay,” exclaim- 
ed Carlton, and he shook Ashdale’s shoulder, who 
still slept unconscious of the work that he had 
laid out for himself. 

“* Well, what is the matter now ?” inquired Ash- 
dale, opening his eyes, and starting up with sur- 
prise. 

** Matter enough, my dear fellow,” said Carl- 

ton. ‘Don’t you recollect your engagement to 
meet a friend this morning? Why, here am | half 
dressed already. Don’t lie there and think—get 
up? 
“‘Confound that wine of last evening; it came 
near making a fool of me in this business, We 
must hurry, Carlton. 1 want to get through with 
the business as early as possible, and be back to 
break fast.” 

In the course of a half hour the two friends 
were crossing the ferry to Jersey city. 

When the parties met on the ground, the se- 
conds proposed to “ settle amicably,” but to any 
propositions of this nature, neither of the princi- 
pals seemed inclined to listen, Ashdale positive- 
ly refused to treat of peace on any other terms 
than those he had at first offered Braisley, and the 
latter was ferociously tenacious in his determina- 
tion to make no apology. ‘I have never,” said 
he, ‘‘ retracted a word or sentiment that I uttered, 
in either jest or earnest, and I never apologized 
for an act committed ; and while I have strength 
and courage to back them with a bold face and a 
strong arm, I will sustain either or all on the peril 
of my life.” 

** Then gentlemen,” said Ashdale, ‘‘ let us cease 
talking and attend to business before we are in- 
terrupted. Mr. Carlton, have the distance mark- 
ed as quickly as possible. I am impatient of this 
mummery ; beside, I wish to get back to the city 
as early as possible.” 

The ground was measured—fifteen paces, and 
the antagonists stood waiting for the word. 

‘* Ready !” exclaimed Carlton, in a tremulous 
voice that indicated a greater dread of the result 
than was shown in the countenances of the chief 
actors, 

*‘ Stop!” said Ashdale, ‘‘ This is a severe trial 
—wilfully to seek another’s life. Braisley, apo- 
logise, and save yourself and I a load of misery 
that may accumulate in one instant. I tremble for 
you—t! tremble for myself, but there is only one 
chance of escape—will you embrace it ” 
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“No! Iscornto, Fool! if you have come so 
far and dare not face me, run !” and Braisley look- 
ed fierce enough to eat a herd of bears, 

‘*‘Rash fellow !” exclaimed Ashdale, as he 
caught the eye of Carlton, who read his determi- 
nation in an instant, and repeated, 

“« Ready ! one, two, three—fire !” 

Crack went the two pistols, and the bullet from 
Braisley’s whizzed past the head of Ashdale and 
into the top of a stunted cedar that stood behind 
him, but the hand that sped it was the same in- 
stant powerless, and the lithe and active form to 
which it belonged was writhing in agony upon 
the ground, The ball had struck the fleshy part 
of the arm, just above the elbow, glanced a little, 
and entered his side, striking a rib, and running 
round to the spine. The wound was at first 
thought to be mortal, but on a close examination 
the surgeon pronounced it serious but not danger- 
ous. Skillful treatment, careful attention, and 
freedom from any anxiety would be necessary ; 
neglect in either case would be quite likely to pro- 
duce fatal consequences. The sufferer became 
alarmed, and begged to be taken immediately 
where he could be attended to. 

** You had better,” said the surgeon, ‘‘ be taken 
home as soon as possible, I will dress the wound 
here as well as I can, but your father’s house will 
prove your best asylum.” 


**No, no!” he groaned, “‘ for God’s sake don’t 


take me home. Anywhere else but there. Ash- 
dale, you have made a good shot. You are fortu- 
nate. I would have killed you if I could. But I 
never will apologise.” 

‘‘I am sorry for your misfortune, sir,” said 
Ashdale ; “ but it is the result of your own folly. 
You have my wishes for your speedy recovery.” 

** Ha, ha!” shouted the wounded man. ‘ You 
may well say that, for if I die, it will go hard with 
you, and so I shall have my revenge at any rate. 
Well, there is some consolation in that—ha, ha! 
Oh! what pain [ am in! Get me away from this— 
give me relief, or kill me!” 

«<A friend of mine,” said the surgeon, “resides 
at the Five Corners, who, perhaps, on my repre- 
sentation, could accommodate you.” 

«« Anywhere, anywhere. But be quick, or I 
shall die here! You must discover that I am 
bleeding to death.” 

Such was actually the case. The surgeon was 
one of those ignorant would-be’s that incumber 
every profession in the present age, and scarcely 
knew what to do, or how to act, in the case before 
him. However, after much preparation, they 
succeeded in making a litter of some branches, and 
conveying the wounded man from the ground, at- 
tended by his friends, Ashdale very carefully 
wiped his pistols, and in company with Carlton, 





returned to the city, though evidently not in the 
best spirits at the result of the meeting ; and the 
uncertainty of the consequences that would attend 
Braisley’s death, if, by some misehance, the wound 
should prove fatal, in no wise tended to make 
them the happiest twain astir in the morning’s 
air. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
As far as the object of the duel was concerned, 
Ashdale had gained nothing by the affair—neither 
apology nor retraction ; though investing it with 
the sentiment of ancient chivalry, when trial by 
battle was believed to result in favor of the in- 
jured, Frank had achieved a triumph in at once 
humbling an enemy and abstracting the poison 
from his sting. Miss Murray had already for- 
given him, and she no sooner learnt that Braisley 
had acknowledged the authorship of the anony- 
mous letter, than she threw all suspicion to the 
winds, nor doubted the falsity of the charges 
therein made. But she was alarmed at the conse- 
quences of their meeting, and justly apprehended 
the most unpleasant results for her lover. The 
affair, however, had been confined exclusively to 
the knowledge of the principals and their seconds, 
neither of whom but felt the delicacy of their po- 
sition too much not to preserve the utmost caution 
respecting the affair. The person to whose house 
Braisley was conveyed, was told that his wound 
came from an accidental discharge of agun. The 
father of the unfortunate young man was neces- 
sarily informed of the circumstances, and imme- 
diately ordered the best attendance for his son, 
while he waited upon Ashdale, and after receiving 
a candid statement of the case, gave him to un- 
derstand that in case of his son’s death he should 
insist upon the utmost rigor of the law ; but if he 
survived without material injury, he should take 
no further notice of it, and hoped that the lesson 
would not fail to produce a beneficial result. This 
was a singular trait in a father’s character; but 
though George was his only son, Mr. Braisley 
was not blind to his faults, and had often visited 
with, perhaps unnecessary, severity, many of the 
foilies of his youth ; he was, moreover, too proud 
to invoke the protection of that monster, the Law, 
oftener than when no other remedy could reach 
the grievance; besides, he was something of a 
stickler for etiquette, and put great faith in ‘‘affairs 
of honor,” four of which he had personally been 
engaged in since his twenty-first birth day. It is 
a question whether he would not, in case his son’s 
wounds had proved fatal, have sooner made a per- 
sonal matter of it, instead of ordering Ashdale’s 
arrest, and placed himself in a situation to become 
another victim to the “false code.” For a week 
it seemed as though the scale of life and death 
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with the young man hung so evenly balanced that 
the most minute chance of fate would turn it 
either way ; but finally the Disposer of Events 
saw proper in his goodness to give the conquest 
to life, and the aspect of affairs thus changed, the 
situation of the invalid improved daily, till at last 
his friends were gratified with the announcement 
that in a few days he would be able to join them. 
This intelligence was no less gratifying to Ash- 
dale, as it relieved him from a dilemma anything 
but pleasant; and to Julia it produced a rapture of 
delight. Proud as she had been at the triumph of 
her lover, the predicament it had placed him in 
had completely destroyed her happiness for the 
time being. She had entirely relinquished her 
heart to the raptures of love, and a bare suspi- 
cion that its object stood in immediate danger, was 
sufficient to annihilate her peace. But the blight 
was not permanent—at least not then—and the 
danger once past, she returned to her fond thoughts 
and inspiring hopes. 

George Braisley recovered, and once more join- 
ed the society of his associates and friends, but 
the incident and termination of his affair with 
Ashdale was too good a piece of gossip to remain 
in obscurity, and some one of his obliging com- 
panions whispered around, that one of the seconds 
had told him the origin and upshot of the quarrel ; 
and game of this sort once started, was sure to 


be hunted without mercy, The affair had brought 
no honor to either party—less to Braisley, and, in 
six months after, his father was glad to take ad- 
vantage of the slightest excuse for sending him to 
Europe, with permission to travel in France and 


Germany, after visiting England. The object pre- 
tended to be the extension of the business connec- 
tions of his father’s firm in those countries, 
George received the proposition in evident glee, 
and immediately commenced making his prepara- 
tions for his anticipated tour. In six months 
from the time he fell in the duel, he was a pas- 
senger in one of our noble packet ships for Lon- 
don, 

His history is soon told. He stayed but a short 
time in England, and crossing the channel, he 
hastened to Paris, where he spent the winter in 
the society of roués and gamblers, sometimes los- 
ing largely and at others a winner, but Fortune 
seemed disposed to laugh with him, and when he 
prepared in the spring to take his departure for 
Germany, his gambling vices had only left an im 
pression upon his character and principles—his 
purse retained its original strength. Perhaps it 
had been better for him had his propensities been 
at once crushed by irreparable losses. Leaving 
Paris, he hastened to Brussels, where he spent 
several days in visiting its principal places of re- 
sort—the Museum, in the old Palace, formerly 





the residence of the Spanish and Austrian Gover- 
nors of the Low Countries, now known to tra- 
velers as the Palais des Beaux Arts. Here he 
saw works reputed to be by Rubens, but doubtful 
from their inferiority to those at Antwerp by the 
same master. The number of pictures exceed 
three hundred, and among them are works by De 
Crayer, Neefs, Dou, Von Orley. {nthe bombard- 
ment of Brussels by the French under Marshal 
Villeroy some of the finest paintings of Rubens 
and Vandyck perished in the flames or were buried 
in the ruins, Under the same roof is the Bur- 
gundian Library, containing sixteen thousand 
manuscripts of great interest and value, collected 
by the dukes of Burgundy, many of which are 
adorned with miniature paintings of great beauty 
by the scholars of Vandyck. As bad a character 
as Braisley was, he was still a young man of 
considerable taste, and enjoyed, among the old re- 
cords, many hours of extreme gratification. The 
Library of printed books contains over two hun- 
dred thousand volumes, But our young traveler 
had read of the Rhine, in romance and history, 


where 
** Streams and dells, 


Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, mountain, vine, 

And chiefless castles breathing stern farewells 
From gray but leafy walls where Ruin greenly 

dwells,” 

and so he hurried on by the shortest routs to Co- 
logne. Once upon the sunny bosom of “ King 
Rhine,” who would not envy him the rich draughts 
which he might quaff from legendary lore, and 
from the works of the divine old masters in art ! 
Surrounded by the most refined associations of 
Poetry, Music, Painting, and Romance, and in the 
midst of classic scenery, what mind not totally 
lost to reflection could fail to be impressed with 
the majesty and grandeur of the Past, when 

** Many a tower, for some fair mischief won, 

Saw the discolored Rhine beneath its ruin run ?” 

After gratifying sight and thought with his 
rambles in Germaay and Rhenish Prussia, the first 
of July saw Braisley on his return to Paris, On 
his arrival there he was met by his associates of 
the previous winter, and the gambler’s table was 
almost his first place of resort. He was not so 
fortunate as before, and some heavy losses led 
him to accuse the person he was playing with of 
unfairness. A quarrel ensued, a challenge fol- 
lowed, and George Braisley was returned to his 
hotel a corpse. Having no friends to insist upon 
justice, the violater of the laws was suffered to 
escape, and a young Englishman, with whom 
George had recently been acquainted, assumed the 
unpleasant duty of conveying the intelligence to 
his father. It was a severe affliction to the fami | 
ly, humbling at once their pride, and crushing at 
the same moment the fondest hopes of a parent. 
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His end, however, was a natural consequence of 
a vicious mind and inconsiderate temper, and no 
young man who gives a loose rein to his riotous 
disposition and evil associations—the dice and the 
cup—has a right to hope for any other than an 
unhappy, if not a sudden, end. Vice comes dis- 
guised in such a fair shape at first, that its eye, 
that charms like the serpent’s, is overlooked while 
gazing at the fascinations that it spreads, like a 
coil, around the unconscious victim. Shun the 
tempter ere it be too late, for the day will come 
when there can be no salvation from the awful 
depths of misery ! 

Ashdale heard the news of Braisley’s death 
while at a party given by Miss Murray to her 
friends, and we regret not being enabled to pay a 
better compliment to his nature than saying that 
the intelligence produced in him a glow cf satis 
faction that appeared very badly disguised. We 
know not if such feelings are natural to the hu- 
man heart, but we have heretofore suspected that 
our natures were naturally forgiving, especially 
when the object of former dislike and enmity had 
paid the fatal life-forfeit of his follies. 

“© ]T declare, Frank,” said Julia, as she leaned 
upon his arm, and looked fondly in his face, 
“you do not appear to regret the fact nor the 
manner of your enemy’s death. Now that he is 
beyond the possibility of doing you further harm, 
I suppose you possess enough of the angel to for- 
give him the injury he tried to do yourself ” 

“* Hypocrisy, Julia, is one of our worst vices— 
there is no excuse for it. Unlike any other sin, 
it is absolutely impossible to commit it without 
premeditation. There are but two answers to your 
question, and but one way that I can give them 
without being guilty of the vice alluded to, ‘To 
be candid with you, I must confess that I feel no 
regret at his death.” 

*¢That is uncharitable. Could you not have 
wished that life might have been spared him till 
he saw, confessed, and repented of his errors ?” 

“To one so vicious there is no repentence. 
The evil that was in him came with his birth, and 
as with that it had its origin, so only in death 
could it become extinct. It isa mercy, perhaps, 
that he was cut off so young; for one in whom 
vice had ripened thus early, must have been a 
monster before age had crowned his head with 
silver.” 

**T don’t admire your philosophy, Frank. 
* While there is life there is hope,’ isan old adage, 
and however much I detested the character of 
Braisley, I regret exceedingly his untimely end. 
However, it is folly for us to argue upon the dis- 
pensations of a just Providence, whose ways are 
certainly guided by wisdom and benevolence. But 
I have often admired a trait in the human charac 





ter, and I am anxious to know if you are an ex- 
ception to the rule which I have supposed to be 
general, It depends upon your answer to one 
question,” 

“ Propound the question, Julia, and I will try 
and give you a satisfactory answer.” 

“« Well, then—now that Braisley is among those 
that were—now that Doom has answered the call 
of Fate, and your enemy is as powerless as the 
crushed reed, can you not forgive him? Do you 
not feel as though that sublime sentiment of the 
heart followed the victim to the Throne of Jus- 
tice, as an intere2ssor for mercy? I know you 
hated him, but would you let so gloomy a fiend as 
Hatred pursue him into 

* That undiscovered country from whose bourne 

No traveler returns ? ” 

Ashdale was silent. He knew not what to an- 
swer. He had never tried the “‘ quality of mer- 
cy,” and its pure balm had never fallen upon his 
heart. Miss Murray’s question and manner in- 
duced him to think—an effort that he seldom made 
—and he was silent for some moments, With 
whatan anxious heart did Julia wait for hisanswer, 
She looked fondly—half imploringly—irto his 
face, as though to trace the impression there, but 
its look puzzled her, Light and shadow wavered 
anc flitted there, and now a gleam of pleasing 
thought that infused its joy into her own heart, 
till she could have sprung into his bosom, as a 
dove to its nest,—then a gloom so sad that her 
blood seemed frightened from its channels into 
her heart’s depths, The man had promised to an- 
swer honestly, but he had not dreamed of the 
conflict between the good and bad principles. They 
were moments of struggle that were to reveal the 
inner temple of a human heart where woman had 
laid her worship and her idols. The sun beamed 
a moment, and Julia clasped the hand of her 
lover with trembling fingers, and locked fondly 
and anxiously in his face with an expression of 
tenderness and hope that would have plead at any 
other bar with an angel’s eloquence; but the sun- 
shine faded, and little by little it grew fainter and 
fainter till the last beam struggled and quivered 
awhile with the strengthening shadow, and then 
departed as the lingering light dies from a taper’s 
point. Then the clasp of that lady’s fingers grew 
cold, and her eye fell from the countenance where 
it had rested so hopefully, for she knew that the 
jewel she had songht had gone forever, and she 
waited almost breathlessly the voice that should 
announce it. Ashdale at length spoke. 

*« Well, Julia, I have considered your question, 
and though forgiveness may be an attribute of 
d vinity, confess my inability to extend it to those 
who have maliciously sought to injureme. I can 
be a warm friend, but I can be a dangerous enemy. 
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I gave Braisley an opportunity to retract, but his 
obstinacy would not let him. He was no foe of 
my seeking, and just so firmly as he persisted in 
his enmity to me, even so tenacious will I be of 
my forgiveness. No, Julia, I will not bury my ha- 
tred with him—I will put it onhis grave, not zn it ; 
if possible, I would carve it on his head stone !” 

Julia sighed, and dropping his hand, said with 
an air of affected gayety, ‘* Well, well, that ques- 
tion is then settled ; we will speak no more on 
the subject, only I did not know but you could 
forgive.” 

Can any of our readers appreciate the feclings 
of one who has sought to look into the mystery 
of the thoughts of a beloved friend in the hope of 
finding treasures of rich feeling and refined senti- 
ment ready to well up at the touch of sympathy, 
but whose reward only came in the horrid guise of 
deformed and depraved principle ?—like the fruit 
of the Dead Sea, worthless to the touch ?—like 
a mirage in the desert, only giving to the sight the 
oasis, while the sand burns and the thirst is not 
quenched ?—like the spring of youth sought by 
the adventurous Spaniard, that only existed in the 
imagination? Such was the disappointment of 
Julia, She sought and found not. She loved, 


but the heart was forced to acknowledge an in- 
completeness of its happiness. 


x * * *. * * 


One month later, and Julia Murray had become 
the wife of Francis Ashdale, and they left the 
city for a ramble to the most fashionable places of 
resort in the country, But there isa new romance 
connected with this marriage that remains to be 
told in a forthcoming chapter. 

Concluded in the next Number. 


THE LAST FAREWELL. 


Wen ties that love has closely bound 
Are severed by the doom of fate, 
And the heart feels a pazting wound 
That kind adieus can ne’er abate ;— 
How gush the tears in sorrow’s eye, 
And high the anguished bosom swells, 
As though in parting ’twere to die, 
And the tomb sealed its last farewells. 


It should not be ;—as the dark cloud 
But makes more beauteous seem the sky, 
So does the bliss of meeting crowd 
The woes away of days gone by. 
The woes that absence did impart 
At once take to their wings amain ; 
And on the altar of the heart, 
How bright love’s flame revives again. 


How much then each may know and tell 
Of every hope and every fear ; 

And each bright change that helped to swell 
The records of the days or year ; 





Sure, a short hour like this to meet, 
Amply redeems the parting pain,— 

Who has not known the bliss to greet 
An absent one returned again. 


But oh! there is a coming hour, 
Parent and child and friend must know, 
Each feel alike its blighting power— 
It seems the sum of human wo; 
It brings with it the final goal, 
It seals the spirit’s final doom, 
It cleaves the body from the soul, 
And leaves it senseless for the tomb. 


It brings the last—last fond embrace ; 
And hands that oft we’ve clasped before 
And eyes that lit a loved one’s face, 

On earth are felt and seen no more. 
And what is left the cold, cold grave, 
The funeral bier—the funeral knell, 

Are all our wounded spirits have 
To make us feel the last Farewell. 
There’s no return ;—and shall it be 
That those who lived united here 
Will join again eternally, 
And tread ahke a happier sphere ? 
Then from that world of boundless love, 
How many watching spirits swell 
A welcome in their home above, 

To those they breathnd on earth—farewell 
Oh! when the sands of Time have run, 
Were not the hope of Future given, 

That those whose earthly toil is done 
Will meet as seraph souls in heaven ; 
How would the last—the kind adieu 
Be to the stricken hearta knell, 
Oh! ’tis a bliss to feel ’tis true, 
Beyond the tomb—there’s no farewell. 


THE SEAMSTRESS. 


A TALE OF NEW YORK CITY, 


BY I. ANDERSON SMITH. 

[ke This Tale will be illustrated by an engraving from 
an original painting by Peele, which will appear in 
our next number.) 

CHAPTER I, 


THE MECHANIC AND HIS SISTER, 


T was six o'clock when Allan 
Raymond started forth to work. 
>A cold November morning, with 
the sky overcast, and the wind 
foretelling the approach of a 
storm. The noise and bustle 
had fairly commenced in the 
streets, and Allan moved along 
with a lighter heart as he saw 
the many bright and happy faces 
passhim by. His coat was but- 
toned tightly round his neck, 
so the cold could not enter 
there; and beside he had ona 
warm and tidy ‘ comforter,” made by his sister 
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Ellen, and placed about his throat by her own dear 
hands, His clothes, though plain, were comforta- 
ble, and with his little basket in his hand he trudg- 
ed along to meet his daily toil with a freer brain 
than any pressed by a jeweled crown. Blessings 
on thy goodness, Allan! for thou art one of Na- 
ture’s noblemen! Thongh thy hands are rough, 
thou hast a heart as free from taint as the tear-drop 
of an angel! When you resume your work to-day, 
we know right well the thoughts uppermost in 
your mind ; your nature is too true and simple to 
keep them from us. 

“Could Ellen only have a little larger house to 
live in, she would be happier, I think. Ours is 
too small, too close for such a kind and gentle girl, 
and beside too far away from those she loves, I 
might buy one for herif I was to work harder; to 
be sure I can. I donot believe I love her half 
enough, or else I would have thought of it before. 
I am afraid that she is working too hard, because 
she thinks it pleases me. No, no, Ellen, you 
must stop, it will not do; and when I go home to- 
night, I'll tell you so.” 


ficient to buy a large house for Ellen. He does 
not stop at the “Golden Eagle,” to take a parting 
drink with his companions, but wishes them a 
kind “good night,” and hurries home to greet his 
loving sister. Passing by the corner of —— and 
White street, he fancied he saw—he was not quite 
sure—a little girl stretched upon a door-step. A 
little girl? No! it looked more like a bundle of 
rags: it did not move or stir an inch. All passed 
it by; but, Allen, there is a spirit whispering thee 
to stay. 

‘* Tt is a cold, a pitiless cold night,” he said, ad- 
vancing another step toward ihe door, “and if it 
should bea child, I should be very wicked io leave 
| it there unprotected. No, no, [ll go and see.” 

Just then the moon came out from a cloud, and 
| by its bright light Allan discovered he was not 
deceived. Yes, it was a child, and such a gentle 
being that his heart almost smote him for not pers 
ceiving it before. There she lay extended upon 
the cold stone step, with her little hand under her 
cheek for a pillow, and the moon shining brightly 
upon her face, which looked so sweet and inno- 








With these simple thoughts, Allan worked as} cent! Still she was motionless—breathless. Oh, 


hard at his toilful duties as if he had been nego- | God in heaven! whata sight it was to see that little 
tiating with some prime minister for the “speedy | child sleeping there upon the cold stone, so lovely 
settlement of the disputed territory,” and so at land so lonely. She had wandered from street to 
once becamea great man. Great did we say ? Ah1| street, no doubt all day, and when night overtook 
her she had Jain herself down but to sleep, and rest 


poor Allan little thought of greatness, or the toil- 
her wearied limbs, A tear drop had frozen upon 


ing million who were bartering life and soul to 
gain an empty name and the world’s renown. | her cheek, and her tiny hands were almost numb 
God bless thee, Allan! thy ambition is of anobler,| with the cold. No roof, no shelter, and such a 
a higher sphere—the ambition of the heart! Thou | night! Poor Allan gazed upon her face, and wept. 
wouldst rather have the approving smiles of thy | Alone in this vast city, without a friend, without 
sweet sister for doing one good action, than the a protector—a path of guilt and crime marked out 
applause and idle praise of thousands! With thy | for the future—the Future! no, no, we will not 
rough hands and ruddy cheeks, thou dost not fee! | mention that, Allan has already lifted her from the 
the evil thoughts, the secret disappointments, and | cold, damp stone, and as he presses her thin, small 
the animosities of those who are riding over peace | lips, a hidden tear starts from her eye, and rests 
and happiness upon that daring steed, ambition. | upon her cheek, 

What if they do repose on beds of down, they! ‘“T’ll take her home to Ellen,” he said, holding 
slumber not like thee, Allan, with the conscious- the little creature in his arms, ‘“J’ll take her 
ness of good ever in thy dreams Toil on, proud | home to Ellen, and oh how glad she will be to 
mechanic, toil on! From the scaffold where thou} warm her little hands, and make her well, and 
art now at work, look upon the great city spread | happy !” 

out beneath thy feet. Whosent up those mighty} And now, a quick, tripping footstep sounds 
walls, those lofty towers? Who raised yon stee- | along the street, *Tis Allan hastening home with 
ple so high that it now almost whispers with the | the precious treasure in his arms, He reaches the 
clouds? Thou hast created all this, thou hast be- | door of his own humble roof, and before he opens 
nefited mankind ; God’s blessing shall reward thee | it he takes a sly glance in atthe window. There 








for it; so toil on, proud mechanic, toil on! Thou 
hast a higher and a brighter goal to reach. Na- 
ture’s mark of aristocracy is upon thee! 

When evening came, and work was over, Al- 
lan walked home with a lighter heart even than 


sits Ellen by the table sewing—waiting for him, 
of course, and the fire in the chimney is burning 
and crackling gloriously. 

«* What will she say, she’ll be so merry, I am 
sure, when I tell her I intend to keep the little girl 


he had when he came away ; for he had now earn- | and make a woman of her !” 
ed a few more coins to place with his little earn The door opens, and he enters with “I’ve 
ings, and could almost see ahead the amount suf- | brought you something, to-night, Ellen ; just look 
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here.” His gentle sister did as she was told, dear 
reader, but you must judge of her astonishment 
when she saw the pale, sad face of the little child. 

‘* Why Allan, dear,” said Ellen, rising from her 
seat, ‘* she’s dead.” 

“‘ Nota bit of it, sister,” he replied. ‘‘ She’s only 
fast asleep. The cold has been too much for her, 
I think. She’s a little numbed—T’ll take and 
warm her by the fire and then you'll put her to 
bed, won’t you, Ellen?” said Allan in the tone of 
one asking a favor, 

“To be sure I will, to be sure I will,” answer- 
ed Ellen; “ and I'll warm her too, and give her a 
little swallow of tea to make her wide awake ;” 
and as she spake she caught the child in her arms 
and pressed it to her cheek. 

“Tt is too cold a night to leave a little babe like 
that alone in the street,” said Allan. ‘It is too 
cold, and [I could not do it.” 

** Where did you find her:” inquired his sister, 
resuming her seat by the table. Whereupon Al- 
lan narrated the incident which is already familiar 
to the reader, Oh, that was a happy sight to see 
the sturdy mechanic, his noble sister, and the little 
child before that bright blazing fire. If there was 
happiness on earth, it was on that hallowed spot. 
Who, to look upon such a scene and know what 
things are done every day in the world, would 
ever think that man would strive and fight and 
hate his brother when such blessings can be pur- 
chased by contentment. What if they were poor? 
What if all the world should frown upon them ? 
They knew each othei’s hearts, and were happy ! 
Their parents died and left them to battle with the 
world when they were very, very young. At first 
they thought they would come back again and 
kiss them as they used, and would often ask, 
“what made them stay so long” But at last, 
when they were told that “ pa and ma had gone 
to heaven,” and their graves were pointed out in 
the old churchyard, they cried and felt that one 
could not live without the other. Around their 
parents’ graves they planted the sweet scented 
flowers, and watered them with their tears. As 
they grew, and their perfume mingled with the 
wind, so grew and strengthened the attachment 
between Allan and his sister, It was his custom 
every night to take some well-loved book, and 
read aloud till nine o’clock—the time they always 
fixed upon for retiring to rest. Allan did not read 
as some folks do, because he liked it, but because 
he thought it was agreeable to Ellen. Now, on 
the night in question, he did not bring out his book 
as usual, but rather seemed inclined to read the 
lesson in the young child’s face as she laid before 
him on a little bed, the first, perhaps she ever 
pressed, 

‘“*IT never would have forgiven myself,” said 





Allan, drawing his chair a little closer to the fire, 
‘‘if I had left her outside to-night, Poor thing! 
I'm afraid she has already suffered by the cold.” 

‘‘ There is more color on her cheek, I think, 
now, Allan,” replied his sister, ‘and when she 
wakes, dear child, how glad I'll be to hear her 
speak.” 

‘«* We can easily bring her up,” said Allan; “I 
will work harder, if necessary ; yes, I will work 
much harder.” 

‘“‘ Bring her up, why bless you, Allan, we can 
bring up two such pretty innocents !” With what 
‘* sweet breath composed” did the gentle girl utter 
those kind words. There was something in her 
very tone that spake of the heart’s sincerity, El- 
len had known herself what it was to want, and 
also felt deeply for the babe before her. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE RICH YOUNG GENTLEMAN, AND THE TEARS OF 
GRATITUDE. 
Tue first scene of our little drama has passed 
before you, dear reader; we will now turn to the 
second. 

We wish you to go with us toa neat brick 
building, No. —, Bleecker street, and though it is 
rather early in the morning, we’ll take a peep in- 
side. We have reached the top of the first flight 
of stairs—have patience, we have to go up but 
one more, and then you may stop to rest. Every 
thing smacks of the highest fashion, but, ho! the 
door opens before us, and we discover Mark Mas- 
terton, reclining in an arm chair, his feet orna- 
mented with a pair of morning slippers, graceful- 
ly elevated on a deal table, and with another 
glance you will perceive that he is smoking a‘ La 
Norma,” the curls of smoke issuing from his 
mouth in a manner to convince any one that he 
could discriminate between a good and a bad * ar- 
ticle.’ He is rather slightly made, but, notwith- 
standing, he is a person capable of enduring great 
fatigue. He is not good looking, in the fashiona- 
ble sense of the term, but you will notice there is 
something marked and peculiar about him, wholly 
unlike those ‘* handsome young fellows,” whose 
every day faces you will see in all the print shops, 
embellished with whiskers and imperials, His 
countenance, in our opinion, is singularly prepos- 
sessing, his eyes dark and penetrating, and his fore- 
headhigh and thoughtful. Altogether, there is 
something about his manner very pleasing and 
winning, something calculated to make friends and 
keep them. Like other young men, he is addict- 
ed to the pleasures of the times, and very far from 
being anything else but flesh and blood of the nine- 
teenth century. He had read the Corsair, but un- 
like some “ young gentlemen without neckcloths,” 
he never boasted that he wasa villain, and we be- 
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lieve he never took particular pains to look mis-; make those that have shunned me heretofore, 
anthropic, or frown indignantly upon the world | writhe beneath my lash, They never thought of 
and its inhabitants, Such is Mark Masterton at) that!” He opened the letter ; it read as follows: 
the age of twenty-one, and such you see him this | New York, —, 18—. 
morning, dear reader. What he will become, or} My Dear Marx—We'll have the supper ready 
how far he will keep up the reputation we have | at nine precisely. Will you come? I desire your 
given him, remains to be found out by following | Presence particularly. age I 
us, if you please, through these pages. P. S.—Excuse my chirography. ‘Tm ina deuce 
The morning we introduced you to him in his | of a hurry, 
little room, was the morning of his birth-day, and | Short, and sweet!” ejaculated Mark, as he 
which we have to inform you placed him in pos-| gyisheq it. «I promised him some time ago I 
session of no less a sum than thirty thousand dol- forse attend his ‘ party,’ and I suppose I must, 
lars, his portion of his father’s property, after his | p+ actually these fashionable dinners are getting 
mother had received hers. He had but a few} 1. be bores. I must break them off as soon as 
weeks before left college, and had now come to | possible.” 
New York with the intention of remaining a“*gen-| Thus saying, he crushed the note in his hand, 
tleman” for life. He could draw well, dance well, | and threw it on thefloor. Ina short time he was 
fence well,” and we are pretty positive he had “a | walking leisurely through the streets, in the di- 
genius for love letters.” What more could be de- | rection of Allan Raymond’s house. Now Mark 
sired ? Most people judge a man by his dress and | wasa high-minded young fellow, and he did not 
appearance ; such being the case, he was certain | shin as many others do who have fortunes— 
of “passing current” with a good many. There | that he was going out of his sphere by paying 
are some, we know, who would be seen walking la visit to the humble mechanic. He had long 








with a man in a shabby dress, and grasp as cor- 
dially a rough hand as one unused to toil, but we 
are sure you will acknowledge those people are 
very, very scarce. Under such circumstances, 
and when a man is judged by the amount of mo- 
ney he carries in his pocket, we think it behoves 
every one to play the ‘‘ gentleman” who can. 

Yes! Mark Masterton was worth thirty thou- 
sand dollars, all in gold, gold, pure coup, and he 
could afford to be a “ gentleman!” But Mark was 
not a gentleman for show, he was a gentleman at 
heart, and if he spent his money freely, he spent 
the most of it among those who needed it. 

“‘ Well,” said he, after undergoing an “easy 
shave” on the morning in question, * now that I 
have plenty of money, I must get some one to 
spend it with me, some one that can enjoy it and 
make me relish it all the better. I must give up 


| known Allan, they had played together, and ma- 
ny’s the time, on a cold winter’s morning, they 
fought and snow-balled each other to their hearts’ 
content. Mark had a soul that dared to do what 
was right, the opinions of others to the contrary, 
| and never shrank from the protection of the weak 
and innocent when it was in his power to be of 
service, 

It was eleven o’clock when he arrived at the 
home of Allan. The stoop had just been freshly 
cleaned, and everything outside looked as tidy and 
a bright as a new pin. The flowers were all in 
| the window, placed there by Ellen’s own hand, no 
|doubt to smile a welcome to all who came that 
| way. Mark knocked at the door; he waited a 
/@ moment, but no one came to let him in. He gave 
| another knock, and he fancied he heard a rustling 
|noise inside, It was Ellen, “fixing up.” She 





all my old ways, and settle down at once, and be- had seen him come upon the stoop, and as she 
come a steady and sober young man; keep good | caughta glimpse of his ‘nice clothes,” she thought 
hours, and get up at the proper time in the morn- | it would not do to let her place look quite so “ up- 
ing, so that the chambermaid will not have to ring | side down,” and herself * so out of sorts.” Pre- 
the bell half a dozentimes before I ‘stir Yes, sently a light step ran along the hall. Mark could 
I'll get married, and then Pll have some one to | just hear it, and before he had hardly time to ima- 
keep the new house to-rights which Allan Ray- | gine what it was, the door flew open, and there 
mond is going to build. I promised Allan J would | stood Ellen Raymond, her face suffused with 
call and see him about it to-day, and now J think | blushes. ‘I’m afraid I’ve intruded,” said Mark, 
of the matter, I’ll be as good as my word.” | shaking her cordially by the hand. 

Just then the door-bell rang violently, and al Qh, no, no. I'm afraid I have kept you wait- 
moment after the servant entered with a letter di- ing too long,” she replied, blushing more than 
rected to **‘ Mark Masterton, Esq.” ever. ‘* Brother will be here at twelve, and I did 

‘Ha! ha!” he laughed, breaking the seal, * they | not a 
never thought of putting ‘Esquire’ to my name; ‘‘ Expect me till he came,” said Mark, inter- 
until they knew that I had money; ha! ha! they | rupting her, and at the same time giving her pret- 





never thought of that before! Never mind. I'll} ty hand another gentle squeeze. 
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**No matter; don’t say another word; I know 
how it is, and I don’t want to be made company 
of.” 

It would be impossible to tell how this open- 
ness on the part of Mark was received by the gen- 
tle girl. ‘It is more than I have any right to ex- 
pect,” she thought, and once or twice was agoing 
to thank him for his kind language, but she could 
not muster courage to do it. 

** You must rise very early,” said Mark, look- 
inground the tidy little room, ‘ Everything about 
seems so snug and comfortable.” 

“Well, as to that,” she replied, blushing again, 
for she could not help it, *‘ we have such a little 
box that any one with hands could keep it in order, 
and as I rise at five to get Allan his breakfast, I 
have a little more time to see to things.” 

‘**T think you have a new face here, too,” said 
Mark, patting the little girl gently upon the head. 
“A visitor I suppose ?” 

** Allan brought her home not long ago, and as 
we cannot find her parents, he says he will bring 
her up and give her an education.” 

** Ah !” said Mark, turning toward the window, 
“here comes the gentleman himself—rather early 
too, I think for him.” Ina moment more Allan 
was in the room, and then such a hearty shaking 
of hands! it would be almost impossible to de- 
scribe the scene, 

““Why, bless your honest heart,” said Mark, 
after Allan had made about fifty different apolo- 
gies for keeping him waiting so long, ‘* you were 
punctual as the clock.” 

“*T thought —” 

“Gammon, nonsense! you thought wrong. 
You came plenty time enough, and since I have 
been sitting here everything looks so nice that I 
have quite a mind to stay to dinner !” 

Stay to dinner! Now it was Ellen’s turn to 
apologise. She had not been to market that 
morning, the butcher had disappointed them, and 
her bread was not quite as “ light” as she want- 
ed it. 

“ Make an hundred excuses if you like,” said 
Mark, “‘ but now I am determined to stay to din- 
ner,” He did stay, and a merry time they had of 
it. Ellen laughed to think that Mark had ‘ such 
an appetite for pork,” and “little Eva” was so 
merry that she almost cried. During dinner not 
a word was spoken about Mark’s new house, and 
the reason of his visit. Allan appeared to be 
afraid to speak, lest he should happen to drop a 
word which could be supposed to apply to it. 
But after all was over, and Mark arose to go, he 
quietly took Allan aside and made him such an 
offer, that every word he uttered went directly to 
his heart. 





“You are a noble fellow, sir,” said Mark, 
pressing his hand. ‘I admire you, sir, and if 
ever you should want a friend, you will know 
where to find one,” and thus saying Mark shook 
each one kindly by the hand and departed. Allan 
might be thoughtless ; but he was always grate- 
ful for the slightest favor shown him. Mark’s 
kind words had touched his feelings, and many 
a time that afternoon while being at his work, the 
tears would trickle down his sunburned cheeks, 
(all his serious efforts to check them failed) and 
roll off upon his rough and sinewy hands. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE PARTING. 


Just one week from the day mentioned in the last 
chapter Allan Raymond was brought home almost 
dead. He had fallen from a high scaffold, and 
bruised and mangled his limbs horribly In the 
morning he had left his sister in his usual health, 
and with his heart, if anything lighter than ever. 
Ellen started backward as she beheld his shapeless 
form, and uttered a shriek which sounded wild 
and terrible. Her hair fell wildly over her shoul- 
ders, and her face was as white as the pale rose, 
when faded by the withering breath of winter. 
She spake to him, caressed him, but Allan’s eyes 
glared upon the ceiling—-he saw her not. 

«* My brother, my brother!” she said clasping 
his hand tremblingly in hers, ‘‘ speak to me only 
a word !” 

Hist! what sound is that as she kneels by the 
bedside to cool his feverish temples. The voice 
so sweet and musical, it seems more like that of 
an angel than a being of this mundane sphere. 
But hark! The murmurings of that tiny throat 
we have heard before giving a ‘‘ welcome home” 
to Allan, and now with all her strength little Eva 
Masterton (named so by him in compliment to 
Mark) is praying God to make her “dear papa 
better.” To see that little child with her small 
white hands clasped so tenderly together by the 
bed-side of the dying man, is enough to touch the 
tenderest sympathies of our nature. And is little 
Eva Masterton, the poor deserted one that Allan 
found on the cold stone step a few nights ago? 
Yes, thank God, it is—redeemed. regenerated and 
rescued from the dangers which awaited her ! 

Through the long, dark hours of the night, she 
waited by his bedside with Ellen, and when morn- 
ing broke she closed her little eyes in thankful- 
ness to God for relieving him of his ‘ great pain,” 
and making him ‘‘ so very happy.” Weeks roll- 
ed on, and Allan became better each day, until at 
last he grew so well and strong that he was able 
to resume his work. Once again at his beloved 
occupation, no king upon his throne was happier. 
The sweet smiles of Ellen and Eva, as they wel- 
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comed him home at night, filled his cup of happi- 
ness to the brim, and he thanked God for shower- 
ing so many rich blessings upon his head. They 
lived together thus happily for years, and never 
thought of separation until Eva spoke one day of 
having too much done for her, and that it was 
high time she did something for herself, and en- 
deavor as much as possible to make some return 
for the kindness she had received at their hands. 
At first Allan and his sister would not listen to a 
word she said about leaving, and took it all as 
“‘a clever joke.” But Eva grew more earnest 
every day upon the subject, until at last they both 
gave a reluctant consent for her “ first to go and 
try it.” Allan saw the proud spirit of the poor 
girl, and he made up his mind that whatever her 
feelings toward him might be, she should always 
be independent of the world. Eva knew that 
Allan had hard work to support himself and sister, 
so she made up her mind to endure everything 
rather than be a tax upon his generosity and noble 
nature any longer. 

As she gazed in Allan’s face on the morning of 
her departure to her new residence (he had pro- 
cured a boarding house for her) Eva looked more 
beautiful than we recollect of ever seeing her be- 
fore. Her youth and girlish innocence, the happy 


smile ever visible about her rosy lips, the bewitch- 
ing dimple upon her chin, her swelling cheeks, 


and her large blue eyes so eloquent with modesty 
and loveliness, all, made her a breathing picture 
of one of God’s most fair and perfect creations. 
Her fair round neck, her well-developed bust, and 
the symmetrical proportions of her figure betuk- 
ened the early ripeness of maidenhood. As she 
stood there in the hail of Allen’s house, with her 
small white bonnet thrown back from her fore- 
head, and her delicate hand clasped in his, a tear 
drop glistened in her eye, and rolled out upon her 
cheek. She has kissed them ‘‘good bye” once, 
but that won’t do for Allen, he must taste the nec- 
tar of those rosy lips again. 

“«*Come, come, brother,” said Ellen, * you will 
teap poor Eva’s bonnet off if you are not more 
caful.” 

‘Pll never have such a chance again, I’m 
afraid,” said he, and at the same time stealing 
another kiss, 

« Well, hug her tight, Allen, hug her tight,” 
said Ellen, “ she deserves it all for leaving us!” 

** So she does, so she does, God bless her soul !” 
and Allan gave Eva another kiss, as hearty as the 
first. The fair young girl imprinted kiss after 
kiss on their lips, until she stood upon the thres- 
hold of her early home, then summoning all the 
strength she yet had left, she almost tore herself 
from Allan’s embrace, and with tears in her eyes, 
withed them good bye, with “TI’ll be back to- 





morrow, and see you again!” she glided hastily 
down the street, and in an instant was out of 
sight. Now she’s alone in the world, with no 
one to look after her, no one to protect her—poor 


Eva Masterton ! 
* © 2 + e * 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE SEAMSTRESS AT HER WORK. 
TwELvE years have passed away since the events 
recorded in the opening of our story. Twelve 
years, and what a change! Eva Marterton, res- 
cued from a life of shame and misery, is living on 
from day to day in want and penury. Come 
hither, all the world, and look upon this picture 
of want, Come hither, rich lady, in all the glit- 
ter of your silks and plumes; come hither, min- 
ister, Christian, and reformist ; come hither all, to 
the chamber of Want, and with me look upon the 
saddest picture on life’s varied page! You see 
her now, poor Eva Masterton, the Seamstress, 
neglected and alone. She is working the flesh 
from her bones to gain an honest living in her 
garret home. To see her there by her table, her 
cheek resting upon her hand, her eyes all red with 
weeping—it is enough to move the stoutest heart. 
She is one of the gentle sisterhood who suffer all 
the “stings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” 
with uncomplaining endurance, God has given 
her the same feelings, the same thoughts, and the 
same hopes as yourself, but he has seen fit to 
place her where the noblest attributes of her wo- 
man’s soul would be purified and made more fit to 
reign in Heaven, But who can look into the 
depths of those bloodshot eyes without some 
touch of pity? 

** Poor girl, thy pallid cheek, and languid form 

Betokens sorrow, most severe.” 

Who can look upon that brow once bright and 
beautiful, now worn with care and sorrow, with- 
out being reminded of the Poel’s touching song: 

**Oh but to breathe the breath 

Of the cowslip and primrose sweet! 

With the sky above my head, 

And the grass beneath my feet,— 

For only one short hour 

To feel as I used to feel, 

Before I knew the woes of want, 

And the walk that costs a meal !” 

Survey well the apartment of Eva Masterton, for 
each article, there speaks of her patient suffering, 
her kind and gentle disposition, She has just re- 
turned from her employer’s shop, with some work 
which will bring in a scanty sum, scarcely suffi- 
cient to purchase the morrow’s meal. Her bonnet 
and satchel she has hung by the wall over her 
table, and her tattered cloak she has thrown neg- 
ligently over the back of her chair. The shirt 
on which she is to work is already spread out be- 
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fore her, while her basket, cotton, and scissors 
remain as she left them when she started out in 
the morning. The deal table at which she sews 
is covered with a cloth so ragged that it will hard- 
ly hold together, and at her feet rests a band-box 
which contains a new dress to be altered for a 
lady patron over the way. Close behind her 
chair you will observe the little closet where she 
stores her daily food, and if you will look a little 
higher up you will see the old broken pitcher 
which has lasted her to drink from for months, 
and by its side is the candle which she worked 
with during the long and dreary hours of the 
night. You see the picture now complete, you 
see it as it really is, innocence and truth surround- 
ed by want and temptation, an angel ’mid penury 
and sin, and still that bright and beautiful being 
that God originally created her. Behold that look 
of suppressed misery, rich man, behold the tear 
drop in those mild blue eyes, and then go home 
and dream of money bags and mammon! You 
will have your day, and God is merciful, and just! 
* s - * * * 

Ah! what sound is that approaching the door 
of Eva’s room! Hist, ’tis a footstep tripping has- 
tily along, and if we are not greatly mistaken, we 
have heard the same before. Ah, the door opens, 
and sure enough it’s honest Allan Raymond almost 
out of breath, and the perspiration rolling off his 
cheeks in huge drops, 

‘Bless me, Eva!” said he clasping her small 
white hands, “I have had such a time in finding 
this place, such a time !” 

** You must have forgotten my direction then,” 
replied Eva, with a smile, ‘for I gave it you 
correctly.” 

** Well, maybe I did, bless you, maybe I did, 
But I have such news, such glorious news! Ellen 
is now quite well, and I have become a rich man! 
Think of that, Allan Raymond a rich man! Gra- 
cious me, Eva, I’]] have asplendid span of horses, 
a splendid carriage, a fine house, and you shall be 
one of the finest ladies in this great city! Think 
of that, Eva, think of that!” 

The words were hardly out of Allan’s mouth 
before he commenced dancing and jumping about 
the room like a madman, 

“ When did you get all this good news ?” said 
Eva, blushing deeply. 

“Why, you see the lawyers, after three long 
yearstdebate, have seen fit to give me my rightful 
share of my father’s property, and Mark—now 
don’t blush, you little rogue, you,—has paid me 
a large sum for building his new house, much 
more than I deserve, and insists that I shall have 
the one we hire if you will —.” 

Here Allan’s pallet swelled to such a size that 
he could not say what he was going to, and Eva 





laughed so heartily that even if he had spoken he 
could not have heard himself. 

But with all his kindness he gave her “a good 
talking to” for being such a naughty girl to work 
so hard, and live so poorly without Jetting him 
know it. Blessings on thee, Eva; blessings on 
thy patient and gentle nature; blessings on thy 
independence in prefering the crust of bread and 
pallet of straw, rather than live upon honest 
Allan’s bounty ! 


CHAPTER V. 
WHICH HAS THE MERIT OF BEING SHORTER THAN 
ANY. 
Turee weeks from the day of Allan’s visit to 
Eva, they were living together as man and wife 
in the old domicil where they had both passed so 
many happy hours. Mark had tried his best to 
make him accept of the house, but finding all his 
attempts were useless, he grew discouraged, and 
committed matrimony himself with—don’t start, 
dear reader—yes, with Allan’s charming sister! 
They had all been “talking it over” for a long 
while, but never before had courage enough to 
bring matters to “a head.” Well, bless their 
hearts, they are all happy now, and out of reach 
of all the trouble that want of filthy lucre occa- 
sions in this world, Eva Masterton, the poor 
seamstress, deserves all the happiness she now 
enjoys, and if this little tale, so rudely construct- 
ed, shall tend in any way to cheer and strengthen 
one of the patient and gentle sisterhood of which 
she was once a member, we shall be abundantly 
paid for the hour spent in writing it. Blessings 
on them all, as every man will reiterate who loves 
God’s image ! 
New York, October, 1846. 


_—_——T—COorrErrnrmeerrr™ 


“FIRST AUTUMN TINTS.” 


BY MRS. E. MARIA SHELDON. 


First Autumn tints so delicately blending, 
Inwove with Summer’s universal green— 
A gorgeous pageant is Dame Nature lending, 

To grace the exit of her reigning queen. 


Not yet have come those ‘ melancholy days,” 
The poet deemeth “saddest of the year ;” 
For Sol still lendeth us his Summer rays, 
And songs of forest minstrels glad the ear. 


First Autumn days—as Time’s corroding finger 
Doth trace on beauty’s brow faint lines of care, 

While yet on the fair cheek the rose doth linger, 
And quite unnoticed is that first gray hair— 


So ye with fairy step o’er Earth are treading, 
Leaving a foot-print only here and there, 

And we, unmindful of the ruin spreading, 
Deem ye are making this our world more fair. 
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Unheeded is kind Wisdom’s low voiced preaching, 
Whispering in sighing breeze, “man’s life is brief;” 

And pass’d with careless eye the same mild teaching, 
Impressed in beauty on the changing leaf. 


And even to sober hours of calm reflection, 
Hope bringeth Spring again with leaves and flow- 
ers, 
And bless’d Religion speaks of resurrection, 
And bloom undying in Elysian bowers. 
Jackson, Mich., Sept. 1846. 


THE BETRAYED AND HIS AVENGER. 
A STORY OF THE POLISH REVOLUTION. 


ANY conspiracies were formed 
in the summer of 1833, for the 
purpose of overturning the 
— Continental governments ; and 
the Polish emigrants did not 
lose the opportunity it afforded 
them of making another despe- 
rate effort under hopes of gain- 
ing the independence of their 
country. About three hundred 


of the Polish emigrants were 
sent under different disguises to 
the various provinces in Po- 


land, for the purpose of stir- 

ring up a revolutionary spirit 

amongst the enslaved population—but, in all the 

instances, were unsuccessful. Many of the emi- 

grants fell into the hands of the Cossacks, and 

were hung or shot, without even the mockery of 
a Russian trial, 

It was towards the latter end of July of that 


} 





where the land was low and sandy. Few boats 
ruffled the quiet face of its smooth course; nor 
were the inabitants on its banks often disturbed 
by the sound of the bugle, or the shriller blast 
of the huntsman’s horn. Far as the eye could 
reach, lay extended those long and beautiful mea- 
dows that so adorn unfortunate Poland ; while be- 
hind, rose an abrupt gathering of hills, which pro- 
tected the cottage from the northern blast; all 
around was foliage—trees, stately, grand, and 
beautiful towering forth in their innocent pride, 
and shaming the more studied works of art that in 
the curiously-fashioned old pile vainly attempted 
to disturb the attention of the gazer. 

A horseman was seen rapidly galloping towards 
the house by the road which approached it from 
the south, and in afew minutes more the hoofs of 
his steed grated harshly as he reined him up be- 
fore the door, which was opened by Niela, the 
only daughter of the old farmer. 

**Oh! Waclaw, has he escaped ?” she exclaim- 

d. 

**T arrived too late—his doom was already fix- 
ed.” 

**Oh heaven that I had informed you sooner— 
his blood is on my head !—poor youth! some sis- 
ter may yet mourn thy unknown fate—but how 
came it—is he really dead ?” 

‘* He fought long and bravely, but had to con- 
tend with a superior force; and before I came to 
his assistance all hope was over—he was wounds 
ed, and a prisoner! I watched every opportunity 
to effect his escape—but it was a hopeless task— 
last night he was condemned; and this morning, at 
sun-rise, I saw his body bleaching in the air!” 

«Why did I not inform thee sooner !—but the 
duty of a daughter forbade it! No! avaunt with 


year, that one beautiful morning shortly after sun- | such a feeling !—I am a Polish woman. 0 that I 
rise, we were gazing on the tranquil farm-yard | had forgot my father, and saved Winnicki! O that 
that was seen below; its only noise being that oc-| I had remembered alone the cause of my country! 
casioned by the agricultural laborers, as they | He came from afar to regenerate it—my father be- 


sought out or arranged their various implements 


of husbandry and prepared to follow the toils of | 


the day. 

The farm itself was situated on one of those 
delightful spots where nature appears to have done 
her best to make man happy. The building, or 
rather series of buildings, formed four sides of a 
square ;—the one toward the south was the dwell- 
ing place of the family, that toward the north was 
occupied by the cows and lower animals, the east- 
ern side was reserved for stables, while the west- 
ern served the purposes of a barn, and sheltered 
the grain, carts, carriages, and the other farm stock 
and furniture. 

From the front of the house was seen a most 
beautiful view of the Prosna, as it winded below 
in many narrow curves, occasionally breaking out 





trayed him, and I forbore, until too late, to inform 
him of the deceit—Wretch that I am !—the Polish 
mothers will raise their finger in scorn at me as I 
pass, and shout, ‘ There goes the daughter of a 
traitor Pole —hateful name ; would that I had be- 
trayed the traitor, even although it would have 
been my gray-headed father !” 

“‘Niela! my dear Niela! who betrayed him ?— 
speak, tell me—you rave—my blood runs strange- 
ly in my veins !” 

Niela answered only by a deep-drawn sigh, and 
sunk back upon the threshold, 

“‘God be my witness, my betrothed !—speak, 
tell me, who is the traitor ?—and I swear that no 
tie, no endearment of relationship to either thyself 
or to me, shall screen him from the vengeance he 
merits.” 
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“« My father is the traitor !” shrieked the terrifi- 
ed girl, as she rose and muttered hastily between 
her set teeth, and, wiping the cold perspiration 
from her brow, invited Waclaw to enter. 

‘“* No, Niela !” replied Waclaw, ‘‘ the daughter 
of a traitor never can be my wife !” 

Waclaw mounted his steed, and pursued his 
route to the rendezvous of his companions in arms, 
and before it was noon passed over the spot of 
the morning’s murder. The scene was in the cen- 
tre of one of the most verdant meadows on the 
banks of the Prosna; it had already yielded its 
golden crop, which, gathered up into sheaves, dot- 
ted the landscape as far as the eye could reach. 
Near the spot on which Waclaw stood were the 
marks of the hoofs of the Cossack-horse, and all 
around were apparent the ravages of an insolent, 
barbarian, and invading force: these were the only 
visible marks of the morning’s butchery ; still the 
blood of the slain cried to Heaven for vengeance, 
and Waclaw swore that it should be avenged 

The grief of Niela was extreme; she had not 
only suffered an innocent patriot to be butchered 
for her want of decision—she knew, too, that her 
father was a traitor to his country—she knew that 
Waclaw also knew this—that he had vowed ven- 
geance against her father, and that he despised her- 
self—her best feelings were lacerated—she wish 
ed for death—life had become a burden to her ;— 
her father’s sight had become hatetul, and his en- 
deavors to console her only augmented her grief, 
and when she was forced to tell him the cause, 
the old man covered his face with his hands and 
wept like a child, This called a new feeling into 
her heart, and the woman again became a daugh- 
ter; she wept upon his neck, as he detailed to her 
how he had been forced to betray the poor emi- 
grant; how he himself had been in the hands of 
the Cossacks, and only saved his life and that of 
his daughter, by giving such information as had, 
unwittingly on his part, been successfully used for 
the purpose of entrapping Winnicki. 

The heart of the old man was its own avenger; 
he bethought himself that he had a son also, an 
exile, who might be betrayed, and that he might 
yet live to know that the death of Winnicki had 
been avenged in that of his own blood. These 
thoughts had hardly cnce ran through his fevered 
brain ere his daughter was summoned to the door; 
she returned with a letter—he knew the hand- 
writing, and opening it with breathless anxiety, 
found that Winnicki was no other but his exiled 
son—the letter said the writer had but a few mi- 
nutes to live—that he had been betrayed by some 
unknown hand—that ere the sun was high in the 
heavens, he would have ceased to exist—he craved 
pardon for living with him under a false name, but 
assured him that the cause in which he was en- 





gaged, imperatively demanded that he should so 
disguise himself. 

The sun had already sunk behind the horizon 
of the Prosna—the heart-broken daughter and 
frantic father were silently sitting at the cottage 
table—a slight knock was heard at the window ; 
Niela opened it—some one desired to speak with 
her father. The old man rose at the summons, 
but had not reached the window when a shot was 
fired, and he fell prostrate on the floor. 

A tall slender figure bent himself over the win- 
dow, and exclaimed, ‘ thus may every traitor pe- 
rish !” mounted his horse and rode off from the 
farm. 

Niela, poor Niela! she it was who least deserv- 
ed it, and who suffered the most: in one day de- 
prived of her brother, her father, her betrothed ; 
she felt the iron of disappointed hope deep in her 
breast, but she gave way to no impassioned mad- 
ness—her resolve was soon taken, and she devoted 
herself, like more of her countrywomen, to wander 
among the tombs of her country’s patriots, impre- 
cating vengeance on the head of the ruthless inva- 
der, who has converted Poland into a wide and 
long churchyard, and keeping alive the spirit 
which will yet burst the bonds that despotism has 
succeeded for a time in fixing on the face of a 
marked nation. 

Ten months after these tragical events, I was 
forced to travel quietly through France, on my 
way to England, as I found that the part I had 
taken in the expedition to Savoy, prevented my 
finding an asylum in any other quarter of Europe. 
During the journey, the diligence arrived at mid- 
night, in the month of July, at a village in the de- 
partment of Vesoul upon the Saone; we were 
crowded with passengers, all of them belonging to 
France, and when they entered the inn, every one 
made as much noise as possible, in order the more 
quickly to attract the attention of the bustling 
waiters. In about a quarter of an hour after our 
arrival, the mistress of the house entered and beg- 
ged that we would make less noise, as there was 
a sick person in the house. 

‘A sick person do you say? is she pretty, is 
she a nice little maid, sick with love, or an old 
hag, ill with hate?” demanded a wine merchant, 
taking the half-smoked cigar from his mouth, 

**No, sir; it isa Pole, wounded in body and 
mind, on the point of death.” 

It was with feelings of the deepest pain that I 
heard this announcement, and pain the deeper felt 
—because I observed with what levity the state- 
ment was received by my traveling companions, 
and | requested that I might be conducted to the 
sick man’s apartment. To this request, the mis- 
tress at first objected ; but when I told her that I 
was a countryman, and could possibly alleviate 
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his sufferings, she conducted me to where he 
lay. 

"The room was little, dimly lighted, and without 
the smallest article of furniture excepting the pal- 
let upon which the man lay stretched, dressed in 
a Polish lieutenant’s uniform, At the side of the 
bed stood a small candle, by the light of which he 
was gazing upon a packet of letters which he held 
in his hand—he did not appear to be above twenty 
years of age; his countenance, although marked 
with the hand of disease and death, was yet ex- 
pressive and interesting ; his eyes were full of fire, 
but there was a wildness about them that made 
the blood to curdle—seeing that he was not asleep 
I addressed him in Polish, and asked how he felt 
himself ; he turned his eyes toward me with a sort 
of demoniac joy, leaped suddenly from his bed, 
stopped short, looked at me hard, and then fell 
down upon his wretched pallet, and began to weep. 

I begged the exile’s pardon for intruding upon 
him ; but said that being a Pole, and hearing of his 
illness, I thought myself bound to visit him, and 
see if I could in any way assist him, 

“ A Pole!” he cried, **O yes! I was once a 
Pole too—’t was but only yesterday I was a Pole, 
but now alas—” h. was much agitated and turned 
his face toward the wall, but had not so remained 
many moments, when he again turned suddenly 
round, held out his hand and begged to be for- 
given, 

He lay quiet for a few minutes, and seemed to 
be endeavoring to recollect something, as he fre- 
quently passed his hand over his high white fore- 
head, and put back the fair hair which, although 
uncombed, clustered about his brow and over his 
shoulders, in curls that would have made glad the 
heart of many a lank-haired damsel; at last he 
said, ‘* Will you convey these to Niela, to Man- 
da, to Bronislau, to my father? Speak, speak !” 
he added in a plaintive and beseeching tone, 

I instantly recognized in the wasted form of the 
dying maniac—my old comrade Waclaw ; but he 
knew me not. I replied that his friends were all 
well, and I would carry whatever he wished. 

‘** Will they come and see me? ha! ha! will 
they come and see me? No! no!-yes! yes !—they 
will come—more, they will avenge my wrongs,” 

After these exclamations, he instantly sunk 
down exhausted, and remained silent for some 
minutes, at last he said, 

“Read them—read them—oh, yes! I pray you 
read them,” and he placed in my hands a bundle of 
letters. I began to read one of them, when he 
tore the whole from my grasp, and calmly folding 
them up in a handkerchief, said, 

** Not now—not now !” and again offered them 
to me ; but I was so struck with his manner that I 
involuntarily shrunk from accepting them. 





** Are you afraid to take them ?” he exclaimed; 
‘take them, they won’t hurt you.” 

Wishing to quiet him as much as possible, I 
took the bundle, and placed it under my arm: this 
pleased him, and he continued in a much calmer 
tone, 

** And thou hast seen my Niela, my Manda, my 
father, and my brother ?—hast thou ever been in 
Poland, in Kamschatka? Oh! it is terrible to be 
condemned to pass a life-time in one of those aw- 
ful mines.” 

His countenance now changed fast—his color 
became more pale, and his features assumed a livid 
aspect, 

“The gallows! —the gallows!—you would 
have hung me, but I escaped from your lances—I 
have avoided it—but now all avoid me—all have 
forsaken me—my very dog—but it left me last, 
poor Carlo—come with me to Poland !” 

These were his last words, the clock of the 
neighboring church struck one, he pressed my 
hand and ceased to exist. 

**My God, who will pay for his room,” ex- 
claimed the landlady, who had unperceived enter- 
ed the room and witnessed the last act of the tra- 
gedy ; ‘this comes of keeping a sick man when 
he has no money—he owes me three days’ rent.” 

I wished :o remain at the village and pay my 
last attentions to my unfortunate comrade ; but the 
gensd’armes would not permit it—I was forced 
into the diligence, and when I awoke to reason, 
found that it was morning, and we had arrived at 
Langrez. I again endeavored to be permitted to 
return to bury my dead countryman, but the or- 
ders from the interior would brook of no indul- 
gence to one in my situation, and I was forced to 
leave France without hearing anything more of 
poor Waclaw. 


FAREWELL. 
BY H. H. CLEMENTS. 
FAREWELL! farewell! since it must be, in hopeless- 
ness I go 
With a last faith, to tread again the lonely ways of wo, 
No path of light allures me through the wilderness of 
thought 
Which thy young heart within my soul, so surely, sadly 
wrought. 


Farewell! farewell! I did not think a heart so free 
from guile 

Could turn away from what it loved, without a single 
smile ; 

The sun-shine of thy soul may shed a passing light 
elsewhere, 

But will no single ray light up, the home of my de- 
spair. 
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Farewell! farewell! it was no fault of mine that both 
should love— 

No fault of mine, that nature brings such promptings 
from above, 

Like light and air, from God it came, the fount of all 
that’s pure, 

And this it is that teaches me how much it can endure. 


As flowers when broken by the blast, sow to the Earth 
their seed, 

So the crushed heart is nurtured by the wrong that is 
its meed, 

And mine alas! may bloom again amidst the waste of 
years, 

That lies a rayless desert, drowned within a flood of 
tears. 

Farewell! farewell! the day may come when time 
will teach thee all, 

The many woes that now my breast relentlessly en- 
thral ; 

It may bring back some sudden gush of hopelessness 
and pain, 

Like that from which my own, alas! will ne’er be free 
again. 

Farewell! farewell! the paths of peace shail blossom 
all with flowers, 

Where thy young feet may linger ’midst the calm of 
summer hours, _, 

And down the violet-vale of years, to bless them as 
they go, 

A tristful prayer from these wan lips will never cease 
to flow. 


MARIA. 

SEE ENGRAVING. 
Our artist has given us for the present number, a por- 
trait of ** Sterne’s Maria,” which we can do no better 
justice to than by copying from the “ Sentimental 
Journey” the author’s own description of the “ poor 
luckless maiden.” 


NEVER felt what the distress 
of plenty was in any shape 
till now,—to travel it through 
the Bourbonnois, the sweet- 
est part of France,—in the 
hey-day of the vintage, when 
Nature is pouring her abun- 
dance into every one’s lap, 


‘journey through each step of 

‘which music beats time to 

Labor, and all her children are 
rejoicing as they carry in their clusters ;—to pass 
through this with my affections flying out, and 
kindling at every group before me,—and every 
one of them was pregnant with adventures, 

Just Heaven !—it would fill up twenty volumes ; 
—and alas! I have but a few small pages left of 
this to crowd it into,—and half of these must be 
taken up with the poor Maria my friend Mr. 
Landy met with near Moulines, 





The story he had told of that disordered maid 
affected me not a little in the reading; but when 
I got within the neighborhood where she lived, it 
returned so strong into my mind, that I could not 
resist an impulse which prompted me to go half a 
league out of the road, to the village where her 
parents dwelt, to inquire after her, 

’Tis going, I own, like the knight of the Woful 
Countenance, in quest of melancholy adventures ; 
—I know not how it is, but I am never so per- 
fectly conscious of the existence of a sou! within 
me, as when | am entangled in them. 

The old mother came to the door; her looks 
told me the story before she opened her mouth, 
She had lost her husband ; he had died, she said, 
of anguish, for the loss of Maria’s senses, about 
a month before. She had feared at first, she ad- 
ded, that it would have plundered her poor girl of 
what little understanding was left;—but, on the 
contrary, it had brought her more to herself ;— 
still she could not rest. Her poor daughter, she 
said, crying, was wandering somewhere about the 
road, 

—Why does my pulse beat languid as I write 
this? and what made La Fleur, whose heart 
seem’d only to be tuned to joy, to pass the back 
of his hand twice across his eyes, as the woman 
stood and told it! I beckoned to the postilion to 
turn back into the road. 

When we had got within half a league of 
Moulines, at the little opening in the road, leading 
to athicket, I discovered poor Maria sitting under 
apoplar. She was sitting with her elbow in her 
lap, and her head leaning on one side within her 
hand :—a small brook ran at the foot of the tree. 

I bid- the postilion go on with the chaise to Mou- 
lines; and La Fleur to bespeak my supper; and 
that I would walk after him. 

She was dressed in white, and much as my friend 
described her, except that her hair hung loose, 
which before was twisied with asilken net. She 
had superadded likewise to her jacket, a pale green 
riband, which fell across her shoulder to the waist ; 
at the end of which hung her pipe. Her goat had 
been as faithless as her lover; and she had got a 
little dog in lieu of him, which she kept tied by a 
string to her girdle. As I looked at her dog, she 
drew him toward her with the string. ‘* Thou shalt 
not leave me, Sylvio,” said she. I looked in Ma- 
ria’s eyes, and saw she was thinking more of her 
father than of her lover, or her little goat; for as 
she uttered them, the tears trickled down her 
cheeks, 

I sat down close by her ; and Maria let me wipe 
them away as they fell, with my handkerchief, I 
then steeped it in my own—and then in hers—and 
then in mine—and then I wiped hers again; and 
as I did it, I felt such undescribable emotions with- 
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in me, as I am sure could not be accounted for 
from any combinations of matter and motion. 

I am positive I have asoul; nor can all the 
books with which materialists have pestered the 
world, ever convince me to the contrary. 

When Maria had come a little to herself, I ask- 
ed her if she remembered a pale thin person of a 
man, who had sat down betwixt her and her goat 
about two years before? She said she was unset- 
tled much at that time, but remembered it upon 
two accounts :—That, ill as she was, she saw the 
person pitied her; and next, That her goat had 
stolen his handkerchief, and she had beat him for 
the theft; she had washed it, she said, in the 
brook, and kept it ever since in her pocket, to re- 
store it to him, in case she should see him again; 
which, she added, he had half-promised her. As 
she told me this, she took the handkerchief out of 
her pocket, to let me see it; she had folded it up 
neatly in a couple of vine-leaves, tied round with 
a tendril, On opening it, 1 saw an S marked in 
one of the corners. 

She had, since that, she told me, strayed as far 
as Rome, and walked round St. Peter’s once—and 
returned back: that she found her way alone 
across the Apennines—had traveled over all Lom- 
bardy without money—and through the flinty 
roads of Savoy without shoes: how she had 
borne it, and how she had got supported, she could 
not tell ;—but God tempers the winds, said Maria, 
to the shorn lamb. 

Shorn, indeed! and to the quick, said I: and 
wert thou in my own land, where I have a cottage, 
I would take thee to it, and shelter thee: thou 
should’st eat of my own bread, and drink of my 
own cup; I would be kind to thy own Sylvio; in 
all thy weaknesses and wanderings [ would seek 
after thee, and bring thee back : when the sun went 
down, I would say my prayer; and when I had 
done, thou should’st play thy evening song upon 
thy pipe: nor would the incense of my sacrifice be 
worse accepted for entering Heaven along with 
that of a broken heart ! 

Nature melted within me as I uttered this; and 
Maria observing, as | took out my handkerchief, 
that it was steeped too much already to be of use, 
would needs go wash it in the stream, And 
where will thou dry it, Maria? saidI [ll dry it 
in my bosom, said she ; *twill do me good. 

And is your heart still so warm, Maria? said I. 

I touched upon the string on which hung all her 
sorrows; she looked with wistful disorder for 
some time in my face; and then, without saying 
anything, took her pipe, and played her service to 
the Virgin. The string I had touched ceased to 


vibrate; in a moment or two Maria returned to 
herself, let her pipe fall, and rose up. 
And where are you going, Maria, said I, She 








said to Moulines. Let us go, said I, together, 
Maria put her arm within mine, and lengthening 
the string to let the dog follow, in that order we 
entered Moulines., 

Though I hate salutations and greetings in the 
market-place, yet when we got into the middle of 
this, I stopped to take my last look and last fare. 
well of Maria. 

Maria, though not tall, was nevertheless of the 
first order of fine forms: affliction had touched 
her looks with something that was scarce earthly ; 
still she was feminine; and so much was there 
about her of all that the heart wishes, or the eye 
looks for in woman, that could the traces be ever 
worn out of her brain, and those of. Eliza out of 
mine, she should not only eat of my bread and 
drink of my own cup, but Maria should lie in my 
bosom, and be unto me as a daughter. 

Adieu, poor luckless maiden !—Imbibe the oil 
and wine which the compassion of a stranger, as 
he journeyeth on his way, now pours into thy 
wounds: the Being who has twice bruised thee 
can only bind them up for ever. 


THE MARTYR. 
BY W. GILMORE SIMMS : AUTHOR OF THE “‘YEMASSEE,” Kc. 
I 


HE stood unaw’d, though many came 
To mock his dying hour ; 

Though cruel foes provoked the flame, 
He scorn’d their hate and power ; 

And whilst his hands were raised on high 

He gloried in his destiny, 
With soul that could not cower ; 

For midst that death of fear and pain, 

He felt he should not die in vain. 


II 


His eyes were lifted up to heaven, 
His soul was deep in pray’r ; 

He pray’d that they might be forgiven, 
Who piled his torture there ; 

No groan for life, from suffering wrung, 

Broke forth upon that martyr’s tongue ;— 
Superior to despair,— 

His spirit seemed already free 

From mortal doubt and destiny. 


III 


They bade him look for help on high ;— 
He bow’d, and bless’d them still !— 

They ask’d him—* Does he hear your ery ?” 
He answer’d them—“ He will !”— 

And still, with meek submission, rose 

His dying pray’r for all his foes, 
Even they his blood who spill :— 

A spirit’s glory wraps his brow, 

The martyr’s with his savior now. 
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SONG OF THE FLOWER GIRL. 
BY LAWRENCE LABREE. 
SEE ENGRAVING. 


“Yes—flowers have tones. God gave to each 
A language of its own.”—ANon. 


I nAvE flowers of the fairest and sweetest— 
The Rose with its delicate hue, 

In whose bosom have slept the yourig fairies— 
A prize for the virtuous and true. 

For the proud I’ve the gay Amaryllis, 
For the modest, the Violet blue ; 

And dear girl, if to Love you are constant, 
I have gathered the Harebell for you. 


To the maid who first feels the emotion 
That awakes her young heart from its dreams, 
Till each thought is revealed in an action, 
And life all a holiday seems, 
I have brought the sweet Lilac that opens 
So early its buds to the Spring, 
Tainting all the air round with its perfume 
And tempting the humming-bird’s wing. 


I have hoped not to meet the forsaken— 
No joy is their presence to me ; 
I had rather by far give the Snow Drop, 
Than a bough from the cold Willow Tree. 
There’s no flower for the heart-wearied mourner, 
No Balm for a spirit distress’d, 
But the hope that is cherished in Heaven, 
Where the weary are promis’d a rest. 


Buy my flowers! Laughing maiden who never? 
Hath knew the cold pangs of neglect ; 

Sober matron, and those who the lesson 
Have learned—to Think and Reflect: 

Hopeful youth, frosty age, and the merry 
Who laugh in the presence of Care, 

Buy my flowers—they are gems from Earth’s bosom, 
That grew in their wild beauty there. 





THE FLIGHT. 
BY R. F. GREELEY. 
(See italia in October number.) 

BR oSaerrme.. OWARD the close of the 
Rsixteenth century there 
' stood in the neighborhood 
of the town of Evreux, in 
Normandy, a chateau of 
imposing exterior, whose 
owner, Sir Guillaume de 
Lascelles had long been 
famed for his mighty deeds of arms, and his prow- 
ess inwar. Sir Guillaume was one of those few 
heroes of olden time, the history of whose lives 
we can read without a shudder. He never shed 
blood where it was in his power to avoid it, and 
was always as courteous to his enemies taken in 
war, as to the lady to whom he had plighted his 
knightly troth. 

As his days began to verge toward the “sere 
and yellow leaf,” Sir Wiliau began to think of 
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his spiritual welfare, and with this end in view he 
called around him his chosen warriors, and the 
good old father-confessor who had done all his 
shriving, and so on for many a day, and in their 
presence disposed of his vast property in the 
manner hereinbelow detailed. 

The great proportion of his money and lands he 
bequeathed without reservation to his young 
daughter, Isabella, whose bringing up, as she was 
yet in her early minority, was entrusted to her 
cousin, the Lord Mortimer de la Roche. 

The remainder was duly divided among his 
kinsmen and most faithful vassals, each according 
to his deserts. This crowning act of his life ac- 
complished, Sir William dismissed all his retaine 
ers, and retired to spend the remainder of hisdays 
with his kinsman, the Lord de la Roche. 

No doubt, in all that he had done, Sir William 
meant wisely ; but it is not every human being to 
whom is accorded the gift of seeing into the future ; 
and in this, the most critical movement of his life, 
the old nobleman made a sad mistake. The Lord 
de la Roche was one of those specious men who, 
deeply read in human nature, manage to sustain, 
by acting well their parts, a character for probity, 
while, in reality, their apparent honesty is merely 
a cloak to concea] a deeper purpose. Rumor, in 
fact, had already been busy with his name, and it 
was said, by those who had been intimate with 
him in days gone by, that he had committed cer- 
tain acts which, had they been less cautiously 
planned and carried out, might not have contribut- 
ed to his advancement in the service of his sove- 
reign, and in the opinions of men of honorable 
purpose, 

However this might be, Sir William at length 
died, and then the true character of his kinsman be- 
came apparent. The sod had scarcely time to settle 
upon the grave of the old knight before rumors 
began to circulate far and wide with regard to the 
Roche’s character. His designs, in respect to the 
young orphan, Isabelle, were immediately made 
manifest by his possessing himself of her proper- 
ty, which he did in such a manner, that one so de- 
void of influence and experience as Isabelle might 
have vainly sought for redress. His next move- 
ment was to lay claim to the young lady's hand, 
asserting that such had been her father’s intention, 
In proof of this, the unworthy knight produced a 
letter purporting to have been written by her fa- 
ther prior to his decease. But the young lady had 
by this time gained too deep an insight into her 
kinsman’s character to place an implicit confidence 
in all he said, and in accordance with this impres- 
sion she boldly challenged his honesty, and not 
only refused to comply with his wishes, but even 
demanded of him an account of the vast estate 
which he had so profligately wasted. 
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The Lord de la Roche swore the direst ven- 
geance, in case she did not comply, but the lady, 
finding that entreaties were vain, solicited time to 
make up her mind, and one night during his ab- 
sence she stole quietly away with a few of her fa- 
ther’s chosen followers, and set out under their es- 
cort toward the chateau of a relative to whom she 
had imparted her forlorn situation, and who, al- 
though poor, gladly offered her an asylum against 
her enemy. 

«* What! has she fled ?” exclaimed the Lord de 
Ja Roche, when the news of her escape was im- 
parted to him on the following morning. ‘ She 
must be a mettlesome bird that flies so nimbly. 
But we'll see if our horses’ hoofs cannot outvie 
with hers.” 

Few were the orders he gave, but in Jess time 
than we write each man was in his saddle, and 
ere the sun was an hour high a goodly force sal- 
lied out from the arched gateway of the old castle, 
headed by de la Roche himself, and took its de- 
parture with a speed which promised soon to bring 
them up with those of whom they were in pur- 
suit, 

De la Roche had not wrongly calculated ; for, 
in the course of two hours from his leaving the 
chateau, he came in sight of the fugitive party. 

‘* Now, lads, put spurs to your horses,” he 
cried, at this welcome sight. ‘A fortune to him 
that overtakes them first,” and with the words, 
he put spurs to his horse, and his example being 
followed by the remainder of the pursuing party, 
it was not long ere they came up with the fugi- 
tives. A desperate skirmish ensued, and the re- 
tainers of the lady, rallying about her in close 
array, disputed for more than an hour the hard- 
fought field, But even such courage as they dis- 
played availed not against a force so far superior 
to their own, and they were upon the point of re. 
linquishing the contest, when the sound of a bu- 
gle at no great distance cheered them to fresh en- 
deavors, 

Nearer it came, and a considerable party of 
horsemen coming in sight at the moment, the re- 
sult became more doubtful than ever. 

Such was the position of affairs, when a young 
knight in the train of the Lady Isabelle perceiving 
that the banners of the approaching party were 
those belonging to the Lord de la Roche, and 
knowing that in another moment all would be 
Jost, seized her horse’s reins, and bidding her fol- 
Jowers in any event stand firm, he put spurs to 
his steed, and bounded away from the contending 
parties at a rate which seemed to set all efforts at 
retaking them at defiance. 

A hot pursuit was made, nevertheless ; but al- 
though the Lady Isabelle’s steed had fallen dead 
Leneath her, and her deliverer had been obliged 





to transfer her to his own saddle, the speed at 
which they rode proved too much for their pur- 
suers, and by nightfall Isabelle saw herself safe- 
ly housed in the chateau of her more considerate 
relative, Sir Guilbert de Lascelles—whose son, 
Herbert, had been foremost in the movement for 
her deliverance. 

The sequel is told in few words, The case of 
the young damsel having been communicated to 
the king, he took the matter into his own hands, 
and not only restored to the lady her property, 
but disgraced and banished forever her unworthy 
kinsman, 

We might add that the fair Isabelle afterwards 
espoused her deliverer, young Sir Herbert; but 
the reader, no doubt, is apt at coming to conclu- 
sions, and has already imagined all we could say 
upon the subject, 


THE EARL AND THE LOWLY LADY. 


HE sad but stately procession 

had passed into the church, and 

even the aisles of the venera- 
v ble building were thronged 
with persons, One might have 
thought, who looked upon the 
coronet, glittering on the cush- 
ion of crimson velvet, and all 
the other insignia of high rank, 
that curiosity alone had drawn 
thither such a crowd; but a 
deeper interest was marked on 
every countenaice; and the 
firm voice of the minister had 
faltered more than once, as he 
read the solemn service. Yet the coffin was that 
of a child, a little tender infant, who had died in 
its first unconscious helplessness. Every one 







thought of the father, standing up among them, 


and looking so desolate in his grief. More than 
one fond mother wept, and drew her red cloak 
closely round the infant on her bosom, as she 
gazed round upon the mournful pomp, and the lit- 
tle coffin, and the young nobleman—childless, and 
worse than widowed—O yes! worse than widow- 
ed! as he stood there, and followed with his eyes 
the movement of the men then placing the coffin 
ot his child in the shadowy darkness of the open 
vault below him, That church was a place of 
agonizing recollection to the young Earl of Derby. 
Often had he entered it a happy husband ; and, as 
he walked slowly down the aisle to his carriage, 
he could not help recalling the day when his beau- 
tiful and modest bride had clung, in trembling 
bashfulness, to his arm, when he had there, for 
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the first time, called her his wife. ‘‘ I am sick of 
all this idle pomp!” he said to himself, as he en- 
tered the wide hall of his own magnificent resi- 
dence, attended by his train of servants, and met 
by the obsequious bows of the men who had con- 
ducted the funeral , ** I am sick of all this mock- 
ery! I will bear itno longer. Would that I were 
a poor, hard-working peasant, with some honest 
hearts to care for me, and loveme. I am heartily 
tired of your great people !” 

Not many weeks after the funeral of the heir of 
the noble house of Derby, a solitary wayfaring 
man stepped at the turning of a little footpath, 
which led down the sloping side of a hill over- 
looking the village of H——-. He had been lei- 
surely wandering on since the early hours of the 
morning, and had not yet found the place where 
he would rest for the night. ‘* Here, at least, is 
a happy scene,” he said, as he looked down upon 
the little village at the foot of the hill. About fifty 
or sixty persons were scattered, in careless groups, 
about the pleasant green. Some of them were 
dancing beneath a venerable grove of elms, others 
were crowding round the only booth which had 
been raised in the rustic fair, ‘At least, | may 
witness their enjoyment, though I cannot share 
it,” he said; and, in a few moments he was stand- 
ing beneath the old trees on the green. 

But, although he was not recognized as the 
Earl of Derby, and disgusted by the attentions 
paid to his rank and station, he found the famili 
arity of vulgar minds, and Jow manners, not quite 
so agreeable as he had perhaps expected. Quietly 
he turned away from the noisy scene. He passed 
over the old bridge which crosses the clear and 
shallow stream, and turned down a Jane, the banks 
of which were overgrown with wild flowers, and 
straggling bushes of birch, sufficiently high and 
thick to meet over-head, and form a perfect bower 
of grateful shade. A poor woman was returning 
home through the lane with her children, her in- 
fant sleeping soundly on her bosom, and a curly- 
headed urchin distending his cheeks with puffing 
at a little painted trumpet, the horrid grating of 
which had all the charm of novelty and noise to 
him. The young mother looked so hot and tired, 
and withal so good humored, that the earl could 
not resist asking her if she could direct him to a 
lodging. ‘* Not in that merry village we have 
just left,” he said, ‘for I am unwell and tired.” 

The woman pointed to a little path, not very 
far from the spot where they stood, which turned 
suddenly out of the lane into a wood, overhang- 
ing the river ; and directed him to follow it through 
a large corn-field, and up a very steep sandy lane; 
and then, for about half a mile over—but such di- 
rections are tiresome enough when one is obliged 


to listen to them to learn one’s own way ; here, 
they would be even more so. Beside, I am not 
sure the earl attended to the poor woman, for he 
lost his way. He walked en, wrapped in his own 
melancholy thoughts, but soothed, in every sense, 
vy the coo! fresh air, the gurgling flow of the 
river, and all those distant sounds which, in the 
quiet fields, on a fair calm evening, fall so sweet- 
ly indistinct upon the ear, But the sun had set 
before the wanderer awoke to the recollection of 
the purpose before him. He looked around him; 
he saw green and sloping hills, many stately trees, 
and the same calm river flowing gently below, but 
no house, At last, where the leafy shade was 
deepest, he discovered a pile of old, quaintly 

shaped chimneys, opposed against the glowing 
sky He had not proceeded far in the direction of 
the farm-house, which now plainly appeared 
among the trees, when a light step seemed to ap- 
proach him, and then stopped suddenly; and he 
heard the sound of unrestrained weeping. A ha- 
zel copse separated him from the meadow whence 
the sound proceeded; but, on peeping through a 
little opening, he saw that a young girl was sit- 
ting on the bank of the meadow on the other side, 
For a little while she continued weeping—only for 
a little while—then clasping her hands together, 
she raised her head, and her whole heart seemed 
to look up to heaven in her meek and steadfast 
gaze. , 

Still she sat there, almost without stirring, ex- 
cept that, once or twice, she looked down upon 
the green grass, and her hand dropped, half forget- 
fully, half playfully, among the flowers that grew 
in wild luxuriance beside her, as if she was pleased 
with, but scarcely knew she noticed them, Just 
then the rich song of the nightingale burst upon 
the stillness of the evening, and stole away her 
ear; and though her thoughts seemed yct to lin- 
ger on, about the subject which had made her 
weep, she listened till at last she smiled: and so, 
minute after minute passed away, and gradually 
she forgot all her trouble ; and the only expression 
on her fair face was innocent gladness. 





Let no one suppose, that in this fair country 
girl we have met with any maiden of gentle birth, 
brought down to a low estate by the hard uses of 
adversity ; nor any wonder of her native village, 
gifted with talents of the highest order. Oh, no! 
Lucy was none of these. What was she? a fair 
and happy maiden of low birth; if to be born 
of poor and honest parents be low birth; of no 
accomplishments or education, beyond reading, 
and—let me remember—yes, she could write. She 
read well, for her voice was full of natural melo- 
dy ; and practice, and genuine feeling, and above 





all, piety, had made her very perfect, 
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Lucy’s features were not beautiful; but their 
modest, innocent expression, was better than mere 
beauty. Her hands were not the whitest in the 
world, though they were delicately, nay exquisite- 
ly shaped : their little palms might have been soft- 
er; but, if it might have been said of her, as of the 
fair and happy milk maid, “she makes her hand 
hard with labor,” it might have been well added, 
“and her heart soft with pity ;’ for they who 
knew her, say she was the kindest creature that 
ever lived, and speak of a gentle and winning 
courteousness of manner that gave a charm to 
every look and every word she uttered. But al- 
though she was one of nature’s own sweet gentle- 
women, and unaffectedly modest and pious, she 
was only a poor uneducated country girl. There 
was one, however, who soon began to find new 
hope—new life, I might almost say—in the socie- 
ty of Lucy; one who, in spite of all the pride or 
aristocracy of his habits, and his prejudices, began 
to feel it a privilege to be addressed as a familiar 
friend by the pure-minded maiden; who felt, in 
his inmost heart, the influence of her modest, cheer- 
ful piety; and paid her, from his heart, the ho- 
mage of respect and love, that was the sweeter 
from being half made up of gratitude. 

He could not help smiling, when he made his 
proposals in due form to the relations of his sweet 
Lucy ; for they did not choose to have their child 
thrown away upon one who, for what they knew 
to the contrary, might be httle better than a beg- 
gar, ora sort of (they did not quite say the word) 
“vagabond.” They doubted, and questioned, and 
wavered and questioned again, till the earl began 
to feel uncomfortable, and to stammer and blush; 
and thus, in fact, to make them really suspicious: 
for he had quite forgotten to provide against this 
most probable issue of his suit to them. 

* You see,” said an old uncle, at last, who was 
the head of the family, and the best spokesman, 
** you may be a very good sort of a young man, and 
I have nothing to say against you; but you are, 
or rather have been, till now, when you're pluck- 
ing up a bit, a poor, sickly, idle body; and sup. 
pose you fall ill, or take to no kind of employ, and 
have nothing coming in of your own—why Lu- 
cy’s fifty pounds, and the hundred that I shall 
leave her, when, please Heaven, I die, will go but 
a very little way. I tell you what,” he said, * bro- 
ther and sister,” (turning to Lucy’s parents, and 
looking very wise), ‘don’t be in a hurry to give 
your consent: Lucy, though I say it, is as good a 
girl as any in the land, and fit for a lord—yes! I 
say it again, (though you seem to smile), young 
man—fit for any lord in the land.” 

Lucy had been very busily plucking the wither- 
ed leaves from a geranium, which her lover had 
given her; but now she turned round pale and 





trembling, for she feared the effect of her uncle’s 
harangue upon her father, who was apt to be as 
positive as his brother. She trembled, and her 
heart throbbed with agitation, for she cared not if 
he whom she loved were pennyless ; but she felt, 
that without the consent of her parents, (servants 
of God, and kind parents, as they both were), she 
could not marry him, She turned, as gentle loving 
daughters will, on all such occasions, to her own 
tender mother, and she had not to speak ; her mo- 
ther could read her looks, and she could not resist 
the tears which rose so suddenly into the soft eyes 
of her duteous child. Mothers, or wives, I meant 
to say, have a winning way of their own—parti- 
cularly mild, submissive wives, such as Lucy’s 
mother; and what with her own influence as a 
wife, and her own woman’s wit, or (in truer 
words) calm good sense, it was soon agreed that 
Lucy should marry her love on this condition— 
that the answer to acertain letter, to be written by 
him, for a character, &c., proved satisfactory. 

In due time, to the very day, a letter arrived, di- 
rected to Lucy’s father. With this letter the fa- 
ther and the uncle were quite satisfied; and now 
Lucy, who had been, at times, unusually silent, 
recovered all her cheerfulness, and went about the 
house singing (so her mother thought) like a night- 
ingale. Thomas Clifford, for so he called himself, 
was married to his Lucy, and all the fair and mo- 
dest girls of the neighborhood were waiting round 
the church door, to fling basketsful of flowers in 
the little path, as Clifford led his bride to their own 
cottage, 

He heard the blessings of many poor aged crea- 
tures, who lingered about in the sunshine of the 
churchyard, upon his humble, yet lovely bride. 
Every one who met them on that happy morning, 
smiled upon them and blessed them. 

** High rank, heaps of gold, could not buy such 
blessings as these !” he said to himself; ‘* but my 
sweet and pious Lucy has won the love of every 
heart. These people, too, have known her from 
her childhood !” 





** That is a grand place, indeed !” said Lucy, as, 
toward the close of their second days’ journey, 
they approached an ancient and almost princely 
edifice ; ‘* but does our road lie through the park ?” 

“Not exactly through the park,” he replied; 
*‘but I thought my Lucy might like to see these 
fine grounds, and the house and gardens, I have 
known the gardener and the housekeeper for 
years, and | am sure we shall find them very civil, 
and willing to show us any little attention in their 
power; and we have time enough, though the sun 
is getting low, for we are just at home.” 

Lucy was delighted. She had never seen a no- 
bleman’s house before, she said. 
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‘Well! all those large rooms, and the pictures, 
and all the fine. furniture, are very grand,” said 
Lucy, “but my eyes ache with looking at them ; 
I like this garden a great deal better. What a 
beautiful one it is! But may we sit down in this 
arbor of honeysuckle so near the house ?” 

Lucy sat in silence for some little time, gazing 
round her at the venerable house, and the trees and 
gardens ; at length she said, ‘* I wonder if the lord 
of this grand place is happy? Is the Earl of Der- 
by a good man, dear husband? Is he kind and 
free-spoken to the poor? Is he a married man?” 
she added, looking with a smile of peculiar sweet- 
ness in her husband’s face, 

**How many questions have you given me to 
answer, Lucy? Let me consider! Yes, he isa 
married man: he married, not many months ago, 
a young country girl, such another as yourself, 
dear Lucy.” 

“* Poor thing !” said Lucy, and she sighed from 
her very heart. 

**Why do you sigh, my own wife?” he de- 
manded. “Do you envy that poor country 
maiden ?” 

**Do I envy her?” che replied, in a voice of ten- 
der reproach; “ what a strange question! Do I 
envy any one?” and as she said this, she drew 
more closely around her the arm which encircled 
her slender waist ; “‘ would I exchange my hus- 
band with any one!” she added, looking up ten- 
derly and lovingly into his face ; «1 sighed in pity 
for the poor young lady, for a lady she is now: 
such a change is enough to turn her head !” 

“Would it turn yours, Lucy ?” he said. 

‘* Perhaps it might,” she replied in the simplest 
and most natural manner. “ But is she really hap- 
py ? Does she love him for himself alone ?” 

“* My sweet Lucy,” he began, and as he spoke, 
his wife thought he had never before seemed so 
tenderly respectful towards her; ‘‘ my sweet Lucy, 
you alone can answer these last questions: you 
smile! I see you look amazed upon me; but I re- 
peat it, you alone !” 

*« But first,” said Lucy, very artlessly, ‘‘ I must 
be lady here; you must make me Countess of 
Derby !” 

She had scarcely said this when, from one of 
the castle turrets, a bell began to toll ; Clifford rose 
up instantly, and, without saying a word, led his 
wife to the castle. They entered the chapel there, 
in which the servants and the tenants had all as 
sembled, and the chaplain was preparing to com- 
mence the evening service ; then, leading the won- 
dering Lucy into the midst of them, he presented 
her to them as their future mistress, the Countess 
of Derby, his wife! 

Lucy did not speak; she could scarcely stand ; 
the color forsook her face, and she looked as one 





about to faint. She stared first at her husband, 
and then at the domestics around her, and at last 
she began to comprehend everyth,,¢. Eagerly 
she seized her husband’s hand, whicn she had 
dropped in her surprise, now affectionately extend- 
ed to her; then, with an effort that was very visi- 
ble, but which gave new interest te her in the 
eyes of all present, she regained somewhat of her 
natural and modest self-possession ; and, raising 
her innocent face, she courtesied to the ground, 
and met the respectful greeting of those around 
her with smiles, which, perhaps, spoke more at 
once to the heart than the best wisdom of words, 
The Earl of Derby led his wife to his own seat, 
and placed her beside him, 

Lucy knelt down upon a cushion of embroider- 
ed velvet, with the sculptured escutcheons and 
stately banners of the house of Derby above her: 
but, perhaps, of all-the high born dames of that 
ancient family, none ever knelt there with a purer 
heart, or with an humbler spirit, than that LowLy 
LADY. 


YOUNG SQUIRE BENLOW. 
en Ch qsec, HE social miseries of the rich 
PS e Will afford a theme for many il- 
he N lustrations, if we ever exhaust 
the interest belonging to the 
sufferings of the poor, The 
splendidly-disguised monotony 
of town life and the ennui that 
hides itself among green shades in the country ; 
the hollowness of a great part of “ respectable” 
education: the want of noble thoughts and pur- 
poses for mind and soul ; the sacrifice of heart to 
cant and fashion ;—these are miseries, though less 
obvious than the want of bread, 
As an instance of some of the evils to which I 
refer, I may tell a story of misdirected education. 
Old Squire Benlow, of Copseley, was worth 
something less than a thousand a year I knew 
Tom Benlow well. If he had not been led out of 
the right way by cant, he would have been a good 
specimen of a country squire, He had good fa- 
culties, and a strong, but nota bad temper. At 
school he was a fearless fellow in every descrip- 
tion of a row, and had no malice about him. At 
home he was the hero of the village cricket-club, 
and his presence gave animation to the sports of 
Copseley Green, He was noted for his droll ex- 
temporaneous puns, and delighted to indulge in a 
vein of humorous exaggeration in his stories of 
field sports and other matters. But let it not be 
thought that Tom was essentially a vulgar charac. 
ter He had little learning, but he was no dolt ; 
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though he seldom talked of books, he sometimes 
read. I remember that he once surprised me by 
expressing even an enthusiastic admiration of 
Goldsmith’s ** Vicar of Wakefield,” which he de- 
clared to be ‘‘ worth a wagon-load of the trash in 
our circulating libraries.” Tom had a superior 
mind in some respects, and this was especially the 
case in music, He played a little on the organ; 
and, though his execution was limited, he delight- 
ed in the true style of that instrument. He would 
often express, in a humorous way, his contempt 
of the trivial music—* ti-tum-ti-tum-tilly-tilly,” 
as he called it—strummed upon so many piano- 
fortes. Yes; in some points Tom was even in 
advance of his age. He led the sports on the green 
before D’Israeli and Lord John Manners had pro 

nounced it orthodox for young squires to do so. 
But a higher proof of his ability was the reforma- 
tion of the parish choir. The singing had been a 
combination of grating discords. Tom declared 
that it had been the cause of several violent cases 
of colic, But he was not content with sitting in 
his pew and pulling sour faces towards the galle- 
ry—he took his station there, armed with his vio- 
loncello; he collected some boys from the village 
school, and trained them to sing a few psalm tunes 
melodiously ; then he drove away the incorrigible 
discord-makers, and mended those who stayed ; so 
that the Copseley choir soon rose above the par of 
our country churches, By this small achievement, 
I say, Tom placed himself in advance of a great 
number of our country squires—he did something, 
however little, to raise the people. 

Now what was Tom Benlow’s mission? (the 
word has been hackneyed, but it is nota bad one.) 
The question is easily answered. Without a doubt, 
he was sent into the world to make some improve- 
ment in human life at Copseley—to be the true 
aristocrat of Copseley, that is, to be the helper and 
the mender of the place. This would have been 
as worthy an object of life as writing a book on 
the Universal Millennium. Mr. Carlyle is quite | 
right when he prefers the man who would really 

make one village better, to the preacher who only | 


shouts that common-place —* All men want mend | old Squire. 








ily, and it was no wonder if a stronger motive than 
even the Jove of music soon led young Benlow 
more frequently to Copsend ; for where could he 
have found, among all the self-titled gentry of the 
neighborhood, a girl so worthy to be loved as Eli- 
zabeth Wilson ? For some time this love remained 
a secret; but signs of a stronger character than 
could be attributed to the mere love of music ap- 
peared, Tom could not spend one day happily 
without an evening visit toCopsend. At last, old 
Squire Benlow found out the secret, ‘* Of course,” 
said he to Mrs. B., ‘‘ the Wilsons are decent peo- 
ple—they are fine girls—but for Tom to go there 
for a wife !—hang the boy! what low notions he 
has! We have neglected Tom’s education too 
long—this must be mended !” 

Accordingly, the rector of Copseley was invited 
to dine with the Squire, that an after-dinner con- 
sultation might take place on the question of our 
young Squire’s destiny. Mr. Baker, the rector, 
was a man with a low forehead, a large rubicund 
visage, and a heavy figure. He was not rapid 
either as a thinker or a speaker. He never con- 
sidered any weighty matter upon an empty sto- 
mach ; and therefore, dinner passed over without 
any mention of the great topic. The time was fa- 
vorable, as the young Squire was engaged in a 
cricket-match between Copseley and little Bilton. 
After dinner the leg of a roasted goose seemed in- 
soluble on the rector’s stomach, and required the 
help of cognac and hot water. Two or three doses 
of this medicine seemed to clear at once the rec- 
tor’s stomach and his ideas—he became clear, sure, 
and positive on the case of young Tom Benlow, 
and hardly seemed to feel the responsibility of pro- 
nouncing a decision on which a young man’s hap- 
piness might depend. “ Yes,” said he, gazing 
through the dark-red glass of mixture at the wax- 
lights—** Tom must go to Oxford. It is the right 
place for him. It will be the means of breaking 


|off’—To finish the sentence, the rector shut his 


| right eye, inclining his head toward Copsend, and 
‘then drank up the centents of his glass, This so- 
lemn oracle seemed to have its due effect upon the 
At this decisive moment young Ben- 


ing!” Well, Tom might have been a true man if | low stepped into the aoom. 


his instincts had been encouraged ; but this was not 
the case. 


deep self-knowledge, no determined view of life, 


‘* We were just talking about you, Tom,” said 


With good, warm “feeling gs, he had no| the Squire ; “‘ you must go to Oxford, my boy ” 


« Must I 2” said Tom; * but first of all, I should 


no steady resolution ; thus he became the victim | like a glass of small beer—sherr, and soda-water 


of cant. 
tion, I must refer to the occasion of it. Tom often 
visited the house of Samuel Wilson, a farmer at 
Copsend. There was no mystery in the motive of 
Tom’s visits, for the farmer was a violoncello 
player and had three daughters—fine, tall, dark- 
eyed girls, who were good singers, It was, in- 


deed, a truly superior, though not a wealthy fami- 





But before telling his perverted educa- | —anything cooling! We’ve had a splendid game. 
| [ was in an hour and hit the ball into the tent twice. 


Poor little Bilton! It never was so small as it is 
to-day !” 

«You must throw aside the cricket-bat and take 
up the Greek, my boy !” said the Squire. 

‘“‘ Hang the Greek ! What was it made for, Mr. 
Baker ?” said Tom. 
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““Only two or three years at it, and then you 
are a man !” said the rector. 

“ Mr. Baker, I think I have told you,” said the 
Squire, “‘ we have had a parson in our family for 
three generations,” 

“TI hope there will not be one in the fourth,” 
said Tom, 

** That must be as God pleases,” said the Squire, 
emptying his glass, as if to reward himself for 
such a pious observation; ‘but Tom, you must 
be educated like a gentleman.” 

“Yes ; that is the right view of the case,” said 
the rector. 

So it was decided that Tom should go to college. 
As a preparatory step, a tutor was soon found {for 
him; this was a neighovoring curate, Mr. Holmes, 
a quiet little man who had edited some Greek 
books. Tom opened his lexicon with a frown— 
nothing could make him profess the least love for 
any of the worthies of ancient literature, or any 
sympathy with the woes of C&dipus, Philoctetes 
and Hecuba; but he was not a dolt, as I have 
said; his father, and the cant and fashion of the 
age demanded it; so he crammed as much Greek 
as was thought necessary. He did a harder thing, 
too, and a more absurd service to cant—he ceased 
visiting Copsend Farm, and tried to forget Eliza- 
beth Wilson, 

A young man stifling the life and truth of his 
own heart, and studying the obsolete sorrows of 
old King CEdipus ! is not the absurdity grotesque ? 

As Tom proceeded with his studies, a change 
became observable in his person. He had been a 
model of manly health—now there was some sal- 
lowness in his face, and he even condescended to 
take medicine. Study was dry work; and Tom 
told me that one of the choruses in Sophocles had 
required six glasses of gin-and-water for its solu- 
tion. He adopted the homeopathic system when 
his intellect was cloudy, by fumigating the old 
dramas with a cloud of cigar-smoke. 

At last Tom went to Oxford, and passed his ex- 
amination very well, expressing his decision on 
several points of theology, of which he had never 
thought for five minutes. He was only reconciled 
to this by the conviction that it was the ** custom” 
—it was “ respectable.” 

The course of study at Oxford may be, for cer- 
tain minds with whom it agrees well, the best pos- 
sible mode of forming a well-developed character; 
but it was utterly uncongenial with Benlow’s con 
stitution, Nothing can truly educate a man but 
the leading out of his best and highest faculties 
into a proper sphere of exercise, The heart, too, 
must have its place in every good system. If this 
is neglected, the mind becomes confused, and all] 
the affecticns that have been slighted rise in revolt 
against the oppression practised upon them, Le! 





our pro-forma teachers repeat as often as they 
will, their vague common-places avout that hu- 
man nature which they have never earnestly stu- 
died ; it remains a truth, that there is no true light 
for the guidance of a man save that which is 
evolved from his own conscience. This tight was 
darkened in the mind of Benlow. He had been 
taught to consider his own true character as a mis- 
take, and had been told that, to make himself a 
man he must submit his mind and his affections to 
the sway of a dominant cant. He tried the expe- 
riment: the result may be guessed. For some lit- 
tle time he appeared devoted to uncongenial stu- 
dies; but, as his dislike of the course chosen for 
him increased, he became less and less careful in 
his conduct, until he found himself associated 
with the most reckless and dissipated men of the 
university. He soon became one of the latest sit- 
ters at the convivial table; he knew the way to 
Bicester well; he gave parties; followed the 
hounds; accumulated debts, and after two years, 
returned to Copseley with some proof that educa- 
tion had had some effect upon him, for he was al- 
together an altered man, 

He had not been at Copseley many weeks be- 
fore he quarreled with the old Squire. There had 
been some mention of again requiring the services 
of Mr Holmes to prepare Tom for ordination, 

“You'll never make me a parson—mind you 
that—I’m fixed !” said Tom. 

“ Why? Why? Why not?” stammered the old 
Squire. 

‘** Because I was never intended to be a parson 
—TI am not fit for the office,” said Tom. 

*« And if you are not fit, whose fault is it ?” ask- 
ed the father, in anger; “I have laid out money 
enough upon you to make you fit !” 

‘* Then you might have spent it in a better way,” 
said Tom, 

* You’ll disappoint all my best hopes,” said the 
Squire. 

“For that I care not a straw,” said Tom, leav- 
ing the room, 

To make the story brief—Tom engaged a house 
a few miles from Copseley, and undertook the 
management of one of the old Squire’s farms. He 
was never seen drunk ; but was known to be one 
of the hardest drinkers in the neighborhood, and, 
in other respects, a dissipated character. He died, 
a bachelor, at the early age of thirty-two. 

As he drank, talked, and laughed, like other 
country gentlemen, it might appear ludicrous if it 
were said that Tom died, at last, of a broken 
heart; but this may be said without fear of contra- 
diction, that his lie was made unhappy, and, pro- 
bably, shoriened by a mode of education without 
regard to his natural character, by the perversion 
instead of the development of his good faculties, 
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A tree is cultivated as a tree: a flower is treat- 
eq with a regard to its innate constitution; when 
shall we learn to respect man, and to educate him 
according to the nature of the faculties with which 
he is endowed ? 
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MARCOUF. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF EVELINE DE SORMERY. 
LOVE the Baroness de C***: no- 
thing can surpass the sweetness of 
her look, the goodness of her heart, 
nor the gracefulness of her ima i- 
nation. The candor of childhood 
still adds to the charm of her ex- 
pressive physiognomy, on which 
time has forgotten to mark his pro- 
gress. She is a woman both amia- 
ble and witty, and this enchanting ensemble is not, 
in her, spoilt by presumption. She loves to relate 
what her memory has preserved of the past, and 
the interest of what she does relate is increased 
by her simple yet elegant diction, in which the 
ton of good society predominates without affecta- 
tion. Her hearers are surprised to find so much 
pleasure in tales that are without exaggeration or 
theatrical display. 

She came last week to spend a day with us. 
We slightly touched upon the affairs of the present 
time, and then we spoke of the hundred days, 
and the second invasion; she recollected several 
anecdotes of that period. The following one I 
haue remembered in nearly the same terms in 
which she related it to us, not that it is the most 
interesting, but my truant memory will not fur- 
nish me with any of the others, so I will try to 
relate this in the same words that I heard it. 

Now listen, for it is Madame de C*** who 
speaks. 

In 1815, I spent a few days at Aniéres with 
Madame de Brémon, an old friend of my family. 
The public mind, tired of political agitation, was 
not yet tranquilized, and events which excited joy 
in some, rent the hearts of others, If new inte- 
rests sprung up with new circumstances, immense 
fortunes were dashed to pieces with a crash, and 
in their fall swept away with them the military 
glory of the country, Family ties were burst 
asunder; the heart agitated by so many different 
emotions, knew not where to find its equilibrium ; 
such was the position of two thirds of France. 

However, there were some decided characters, 
who zealously embraced one side or the other, 
and their prominent situations placed them, with. 
out regard, either on the right or left; and those 
who dared not make up their minds between these 








two rocks, found themselves exceedingly embar- 
rassed in their deportment and affections. Every 
thing was arbitrary at this period, and before ask - 
ing after your health, you were asked what your 
op nion was. I had mine, but it was disinterest- 
ed, and consisted entirely of sentiments, so that I 
knew not what to do when it was in opposition 
to that of a friend’s. I almost wished then, had 
it been possible, to change it. 

To avoid this confliction of opposite emotions, 
I took refuge at Madame de Brémon’s. She re- 
ceived me as an old friend. 

** You have just come at the right time,” said 
she ; “we are overwhelmed with melancholy. 
We have such an interesting guest, a young for- 
eigner, who is very ill. I must introduce you to 
him. You will then feel the charm which binds 
us to this unfortunate youth, who has hardly 
seated himself at the feast of life before the cup 
is dashed from his lips. This is the hour at which 
I generally visit him; follow me, dear Adéle.” 

I descended the staircase with her to the ground- 
floor, The invalid occupied a small room, the 
windows of which opened on to a lawn enamel- 
ed with thousands of flowers. A couch was 
placed near the window ; one of the blinds only 
half closed, allowed a streak of light to enter, 
which reflected on some light-colored hangings ; 
this sunbeam reached the young man, and play- 
ing among his flaxen locks, looked like a glorious 
halo surrounding him. His pale forehead, his 
deep blue eyes, the melancholy smile which play- 
ed about his discolored lips, all gave to that face 
yet so beautiful, an expression half celestial. 

At the foot of the couch, squatting down like 
an Asiatic slave, clothed in a foreign uniform, his 
forehead supported by both his hands, appeared a 
figure plunged in deep and sorrowful meditation ; 
the entrance of Madame de Brémon did not dis- 
turb him, but at the sound of a slight fit of cough- 
ing the soldier raised his head immediately and 
cast on the poor youth a rapid glance full of anx- 
iety. The savage physiognomy of the Cossack 
offered a mixture of affection and wildness which 
nothing can express ; these two shades, so oppo- 
site, blended at this moment, and gave to this 
mute scene a character of originality which a 
skilful limner might produce, but of which the 
most minute recital would remain below reality. 
I contemplated this picture as an artist, but soon, 
involuntarily I listened with more interest to what 
they were saying around: and when I left the 
room to give place to the physician, I felt as sad 
and as interested as Madame de Brémon. 

A few minutes after, the doctor joined us: 
“Well!” exciaimed my friend, ‘what news? 
Is he not a little better ?” 

‘Decidedly not; in a few days your guest will 
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have left this world for a more quiet dwelling 
place. He is at the first and last event of his 
life. Ah! what will become of his mcther?” 
continued the doctor, “‘ they have just written to 
her at St. Petersburg, but it is doubtful whether 
she will arrive in time to see her poor George 
again, as amiable as he is beautiful. Dear Ma- 
dame de Krudner! she will indeed have cause to 
weep All the Russian officers who know her 
son load him with proofs of affection, and Mar- 
couf, his Cossack, never leaves him ; but nothing 
can reanimate the sources of life; each dawn sees 
them wasting away.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Madame de Brémon, “ we 
have been unfortunate in receiving him here; it 
will break my heart '” 

**Console yourself,” replied the doctor, “ by 
remembering that he might have fallen into less 
generous hands, Others might have seen in this 
amiable youth, striding so rapidly toward the 
tomb, nothing but a Russian.” 

** Alas! doctor, that was precisely the case 
with us the first few days, but by degrees this 
impression was effaced, and gave place to the 
most lively compassion. It was almost affection, 
which succeeded to our national antipathy, and 
we weep for our-guest as for a friend.” 

In fact, the tears stood in Madame de Brémon’s 
eyes. The doctor took his leave, promising to 
return the next day. He had hardly gone before 
several Russian officers entered the chateau. They 
went to the young Baron de Krudner’s apartment, 
Madame de Brémon, annoyed at the length of 
their visit, which might fatigue the invalid, sent 
to beg they would leave him to take some rest. 
At that moment they came to announce to her 
that an officer enveloped in a cloak, wished to 
speak to her, She desired he might be asked in ; 
and Colonel Pressan, her brother, appeared before 
us. Faithful, unto the last moment, to the Em- 
peror, he came from the army of the Loire, the 
fate of which was not yet finally determined on, 
The joy of Madame de Brémon was excessive, 
for her anxiety for her brother had been very 
great. Her first transport being a little calmed, 
he asked her if she could with safety give him an 
asylum for the present. 

** You have interpreted my wishes, dear brother ; 
but for a few days keep quiet. You must have 
your meals in your own room, and I think these 
slight precautions will suffice. They speak of an 
amnesty being offered to the army of the Loire: 
each will then return to his own fireside.” 

‘* W hat generosity !” exclaimed M. de Pressan, 
with bitterness; “what! seriously you think 
they will be magnanimous enough to forgive us 
for having defended our country? I have heard 
some great politicians repeat more than once, that 





their power could not be tranquil till we were all 
shot, without any form of law.” 

**You are soured by adversity, dear brother, 
calm yourself, Ina little time this tempest will 
be stilled : and we shall see happier days.” 

**T count not on them, but sister I will not 
afflict you with my sad presentiments—will you 
direct me to the apartment you destine for me ?” 

‘Tt is the same as you usually have,” replied 
she. 

‘*What, are you not afraid of my being de- 
nounced ?” 

‘* Certainly not; you have never betrayed any 
one, not even glory, a mistress faithful in misfor- 
tune. Iam sure of my servants; the comers and 
goers inspire me with less confidence, so you had 
better retire.” 

M. de Pressan after a few minutes retired to his 
own apartment. I went to mine to dress for din- 
ner, 

A few days afterward, the Colonel one morning 
entered his sister’s room, and said to her, ‘* Caro- 
line, inform me who is that young man, so thin 
and pale, whom I met in the avenue of acacias? 
My dog, Trilby, ran familiarly toward him: the 
poor dying youth caressed him with affection ; I 
wished to approach, but an odd figure, partly man, 
partly monkey, partly bear, stood in a contem- 
plative attitude before this elegant phantom of a 
young man, a true type of the beau ideal. God 
forgive me! it was an angel, smiling, before leav- 
ing this world, at the happy vanities which en- 
cumber it. What surprised me the most, was the 
affecting look of that strange physiognomy, fixed 
on the beautiful dying sylph, with an expression 
so singular; certainly that look belongs either to 
a devil or a Cossack.” 

“So it does,” replied Madame de Brémon, 
**Poor Marcouf! nothing will console him for 
the loss of George de Krudner.” 

“‘ What did you say, sister? that name is either 
Prussian, Austrian, or Russian,” 

** So it is, dear brother.” 

“‘How does it happen,” replied the Colonel, 
‘‘ that I find established here, like a child of the 
house, one of those cursed foreigners ?” 

** He is dying,” said Madame de Brémon in a 
low voice, ‘‘ and to me he had no longer a coun- 
try.” 

“ But what threw him in your way ?” 

“Chance: they were seeking for a pure air for 
him, in order to re-establish his heaith, and he 
was billeted on me. I might have met witha 
more troublesome\guest, but not with one which 
will cause me more sorrow ; for notwithstanding 
all our care, he is getting worse and worse every 
day, and we cannot but feel a real grief for him ” 

‘* Has he no relation to take care of him?” 
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«Alas! no; the staft of his corps in the army 
come to visit him regularly ; he has only a mother 
living, unfortunate woman !” 

** Do you know her ?” 

** Oh, no; but poor Marcouf has related George’s 
history to me: his father, Baron Krudner com- 
manded a regiment, and wished to take his son 
with him to the army, but the young man, ren- 
dered delicate by having grown so fast, was not 
in a state to support the fatigues of war. His 
mother entreated, begged with clasped hands that 
he would leave her her only child; her prayers, 
her tears, were useless, she was forced to resign 
herself to her fate, and her son came to France, 
fighting by the side of his father. The delight of 
wielding a sword animated George for some time, 
sufficiently to prevent him feeling the exhaustion 
of his strength. But Madame de Krudner’s pre- 
sentiment was soon verified; the father was killed 
at ****, and the son without receiving a single 
wound, has come to breathe his last near Paris. 
Not yet seventeen, his youth is consumed by a 
disease beyond the reach of art. Is he not suffi- 
ciently to be pitied without depriving him of the 
compassion which is so much his due ?” 

‘* He is fortunate is inspiring you with it.” 

** Well, let us go and see George: Adéle, will 
you come with us?” 

I immediately arose, and we all three proceeded 
toward the avenue of acacias, where Marcouf had 
placed his dear invalid, At our approach he 
smiled, I shall never forget that passing moment 
in which the frail bark already touched the other 
shore; that lovely face, where, in spite of the 
shades of death, wandered some of the fugitive 
joys of youth, will never be effaced from my 
memory. A shade of hope still animated his 
large eyes, from whence, from time to time, were 
darted those expressive and tender glances which 
seemed to implore the affection of every breathing 
thing. We all knew that but few more suns 
would rise for him, and our sorrowful and anx- 
ious looks ill corresponded to his. M. de Pressan 
whispered to me—‘ For heaven’s sake, let us go; 
I am overpowered at the sight of this nnfortunate 
child.” He walked away, and we followed him, 
returning George’s parting adieus, 

For some time no visible alteration took place 
in the situation of the inhabitants of the chateau, 
excepting, perhaps, that M. de Pressan, being ac- 
cusiomed to see George and his Cossack every day, 
felt his compassion for the young baron increas- 
ing daily. 

The window of my room opened in front of 
the avenue of acacias. Hidden behind the blind, 
to breathe the balmy air of the morning, I observ- 
ed Marcouf sitting, as usual, at the end of the 
bench, which was covered with cushions and pil- 





lows, and where was reposing his dear invalid. 
The Cossack fixed upon George that anxious and 
piercing glance which resembles a faithful dog 
seeking in the countenance of his master, the ex- 
pression of a desire or wish,—when a plaintive 
cry escaped from his broad chest; the colonel was 
at his side in an instant. 

** What is the matter, Marcouf ?” 

* Ah! gossoudar,* master of mine, die! quick! 
let us carry him to the chateau.” 

And without calling for any other assistance, 
M. de Pressan immediately obeyed the voice of 
the Russian soldier, the sight of whose uniform 
had so much shocked his French heart. Useless 
haste ! George no longer stood in need of their 
assistance, 

The chateau became very dull ; this sick youth 
had interested all hearts, and, in spite of one’s 
self each had nourished some hope. But how 
can I give an idea of the heart-rending cries 
which succeeded to the mute grief of Marcouf. 

The Russian general ordered the funeral to be 
conducted according to the custom of the Baron’s 
country. Two days after, the coffin was brought. 
I had never in all my life, seen anything like it: 
instead of a bier like ours, it was a true corbeille 
de mariage, lined with pink and white satin, The 
body was carefully placed in it, in grand military 
costume, clothed in the uniform he wore on state 
occasions; the head and hands alone remained 
uncovered. They strewed this elegant couch with 
flowers, and then placed it inaleaden coffin. The 
officers of the staff came with crape on their arms 
to salute their young companion, and, as a proof 
of their attachment, gave a farewell kiss to his 
sub-lieutenant’s epaulette. 

During this ceremony, Marcouf remained im- 
movable at the foot of the coffin; his eyes fixed 
on the ground, no longer expressed that deep 
anxiety which formerly told so well his affection 
and devotion, All hope had abandoned him; 
nothing remained for him but grief, to which he 
could perceive neither end nor remedy. 

After some moments of silent meditation we 
heard the rolling of the drums, and the procession 
with their arms reversed, began to march toward 
the eastern church-yard, 

Madame de Brémon and I wept, weak creatures 
that we are, destined to regrets and tears, and 
whose hearts receive so quickly the least impres- 
sion of sorrow, To our great surprise, M. de 
Pressan wept also: the next morning he did not 
come down to breakfast, the only repast at which 
he was accustomed to join us, indeed he did not 
make his appearance till two o’clock. 

“‘ Where have you been, brother?” exclaimed 


* Gossoudar, in the Russian language, signifies Sir- 
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Madame de Brémon, “ you look even sadder than 
we do, Ah! you have made me feel quite anx- 
ious.” 

‘*T have just,” said he, ‘ been fulfilling a pious 
duty: I could not think of allowing George to 
appear before his Maker without receiving the 
eternal adieu of an old French soldier. I am 
come from the church-yard, where our poor 
young friend is not yet buried; his coffin is still 
open, they have raised a slight roof above it; he 
appears like a young bride reposing on satin and 
roses, or, rather like a traveler, who, tired with 
his journey, has fallen asleep in an arbor of flow- 
ers, dreaming of his hours of joy and love, which 
the future promises him, Ah! sister you were 
right, how unfortunate for his poor mother to lose 
thus the consolation of her life, and the hope of 
her old age.” 

While saying these words, M. de Pressan kept 
his hand before his face; my friend and I wept 
bitterly. 

About two weeks after, St. Francis’ day occur- 
red, the fete of the master of the house. In spite 
of the painful remembrances of the preceding 
days every one was hastening to congratulate M. 
de Brémon; when the servant came to tell Ma- 
dame de Brémon, that some one wanted to speak 
to her, 

** Who can it be ?” 

“Tt is Marcouf,” replied the servant, 

“©O! I will go.” 

“No, no,” replied M. de Brémon, from whom 
the bitterest grief never forced a sigh. ‘“ Now 
ladies, you shall admire a Cossack of a rare spe- 
cies! during the two months he has remained here, 
no one has seen him pass the limits of the most 
austere sobriety. Poor Marcouf he was our Rus- 
sian officer's Cossack—that handsome Baron de 
Krudner.” 

““O yes! yes, ask him up,” exclaimed all the 
ladies at once, 

A few minutes after, Marcouf was introduced 
into the drawing room, and without even casting 
a glance on those faces which expressed so much 
benevolent curiosity, he threw himself on his 
knees before Madame de Brémon, and placing at 
her feet a coarse linen cloth, not of the purest 
white, he opened it in silence, and then said : 

** Kind lady, for you is this little animal, who 
will love you always like Marcouf. Marcouf is 
going. He will love you afar off, but this little 
dog will love you when by your side. When 
you see him gay and merry, you say: that is like 
Marcouf, when he hoped to live always with M. 
George, but Marcouf will never more be gay and 
happy, except when he thinks of the kind lady 
who wept with him for M. George.” 

Thus concluded the harangue of the Cossack, 





for the rest was lost in his sobs, which he could 
not restrain. Some of the spectators followed 
his example, and I think that even M. de Brémon 
regretted having caused this sorrowful burst of 
emotion, 

Marcouf left the room: Madame de Brémon 
wished to induce him to remain at the chateau till 
the next day, but she could not succeed. To all 
her invitations he only answered : “‘ The regiment, 
the regiment.” 

His corps of the army returned to Russia. In 
vain M. de Pressan begged of him to accept some 
money; “No!” replied he, “I give the little 
dog—not sell it. Marcouf is poor; he bring all 
he possess here ; but will only take away the re- 
membrance of the kindness he has received.” 


RAMBLES IN A LIBRARY. 


THE DUKE FOR A DAY. 

In the following anecdote, from the French, will 
be recognized the original of Christopher Sly’s 
adventure in the ‘* Taming of the Shrew.” Philip 
the Good, Duke of Burgundy, traveling one night 
to Bruges, found on the high road a man stretched 
on the ground in a profound sleep, He caused 
his attendants to take him up, and carry him to 
his palace, where, after stripping him of his old 
clothes which were very ragged, they put on him 
a night robe of the finest quality, and laid him on 
the prince’s own bed. When the drunkard awoke 
next morning, his surprise was extreme, on per- 
ceiving himself in a superb chamber, surrounded 
by attendants richly attired, who respectfully in- 
quired what dress his highness would wear that 
day. This completed his confusion; but after a 
thousand protestations that he was no prince, but 
a poor cobbler, he submitted to the oppressive 
honors of his supposed rank. He was splendidly 
dressed, appeared in public, attended mass in the 
ducal chapel, and, in short, went through all the 
accustomed ceremonies, concluded with a grand 
supper and ball, although it must be confessed, 
that at the former he drank more deeply than was 
consistent with good breeding. 

The comedy now approached its conclusion, 
Having fallen fast asleep, he was re-clothed in 
his rags, and carried to the same spot on which 
he had been found sleeping, where he remained 
for the rest of the night. With the morning’s 
light he awoke, and returning to his dwelling, 
recounted to his wife his singular dream, as he 
very naturally concluded his adventure to have 
been. This historiette furnished the subject of a 
comic drama, entitled ‘‘ Arlequin toujours Arle- 
quin.” 
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COUNTERPART OF NAPOLEON. 


Any traveler who may have been in Italy in the 
spring of 1819, must have heard of the celebra- 
ted major of the Royal Sardinian Life Guards, 
who bore so strong a resemblance to the great 
Napoleon, as to excite the wonder of all those 
who had seen the emperor. At that time I was 
on a visit to the city of Genoa, I recollect that 
one evening I was at the Café du Grand Cairo 
with a party of friends, when we observed an offi- 
cer in the costume of the guards, reading at a ta- 
ble. We were struck with the resemblance which 
he bore to all the busts and portraits of the em- 
peror which we had seen. In the midst of our 
conjectures on the subject, an old French officer, 
decorated with the order of the Legion of Honor, 
observing the surprise depicted in our counte- 
nances, very politely joined our party, and said, 
**T can easily imagine, gentlemen, the subject of 
your present astonishment. That officer is one of 
the greatest wonders in Europe, and as much like 
Napoleon as if he were his twin brother. In- 
deed, some persons here go so far as to assert that 
both the emperor and his prototype are from the 
same parent stock, which may be the case, as the 
major is a native of Corsica, and about Napo 

Jeon’s age. I assure you,” continued the French 
officer, “‘ that I was near the emperor on the night 
previous to the bloody and disastrous battle of 
Leipsic. I observed him perusing the bulletins 
of the army; his attitude, thoughtful mood, and 
his general demeanor were a perfect counterpart 
to the person before us. See! he is about taking 
a pinch of snuff!—Napoleon’s manner to perfec- 
tion.” Ina word, the enthusiasm of the French 
officer rose to such a pitch, that all the visitors of 
the café were staring at us, The next evening I 
went to the opera to hear the celebrated Madame 
Catalini, and to have a peep at the ex-empress 
Maria Louisa and her father, whose visit had 
been announced. We had not long been seated 
before we discovered the major in the adjoining 
box. He was standing up, his arms folded in the 
manner of Napoleon, and like him he wore a 
green coat buttoned up close to the neck, and de- 
corated with two or three orders, which he had 
won in the Italian wars, and above all, the never- 
to-be-forgotten little cocked hat. Soon after the 
empress entered her box, accompanied by a bril- 
liant suite ; but presently the audience were thrown 
into amazement by some confusion in the royal 
box, Maria Louisa had caught a glimpse of the 
counterfeit presentment of her deceased husband, 
and her confusion and astonishment were exhibi- 
ted in the most palpable manner. The king of 
Sardinia was forced to order him on duty, ten 
leagues from Genoa, as his person kept the sol- 
diers in constant excitement, who never failed to 





present arms in passing him. I understood, pre- 
vious to my leaving Genoa, that Maria Louisa 
had sent for the officer, and presented him with a 
gold snuff-box, with the emperor’s likeness set in 
brilliants. 

An English East-India captain was also re- 
markable for his resemblance to Napoleon. 





ARAB TOURNAMENTS. 
Sir G. T. Temple thus describes one of these cu- 
rious spectacles :— 

“ The tournament field is oblong, and bordered 
by rows of spectators, who form its boundaries 
by sitting cross-legged round the open space, 
The best riders of the tribe, mounted on the most 
active horses, are then introduced into the arena, 
the men being clothed with as much splendor as 
their means will permit them, while the chargers 
are covered with large silk housings of different 
colors, reaching to the ground, and resembling 
those of ancient knights, as represented in Frois- 
sart. Some of the Arabs then commence making 
their horses dance to the sound of drums and 
trumpets, whilst men on foot occasionally rush 
forward and discharge their muskets close to the 
horses’ ears, Others dash forward at full speed 
along the line of seated spectators, as close to 
their feet as they possibly can, without actually 
trampling upon them: and every now and then 
suddenly throwing their horses on their haunches, 
spin them round on their hind legs, and resume in 
the opposite direction their wild career. It is a 
nervous sight to behold ; for you momentarily ex- 
pect to see some person or child crushed beneath 
the horses’ hoofs; but no accident ever happen- 
ed, and men, women, and children, maintain their 
seats with the greatest calmness and feeling of se- 
curity, saluting any well-executed point of horse- 
manship with loud and exulting shouts of appro- 
bation, whilst the women accompany them with 
the usual but indescribable cries of the quick- 
repeated lu Ju-lu-lu? in return for which they are 
covered with clouds of sand and dust, which the 
impetuous coursers throw up behind them, Three 
or four others, dashing their sharp stirups into 
the flanks of their impatient steeds, rush madly 
along the length of the arena, shouting forth their 
tekbir, or war-cries, and whirling round their 
heads the long and silver-adorned Arab guns, 
which they discharge at the spectators when they 
have reached the farthest extremity of the lists. 
Others engage with swords soldiers on foot, gal- 
loping round their adversaries in incredibly small 
circles, twisting their horses suddenly round, and 
then circling to the other hand; and I know not 
which most to admire, the activity ond suppleness 
of the rider or of his horse. Others, whilst at 
full speed, will lean over, and without in the least 
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reducing their pace, pick up from the ground a 
piastre or any other equally small object, thrown 
down for the purpose. These sports form on the 
whole one of the gayest and most animated 
scenes I ever beheld, increased as it is by the wa- 
ving of many silken sanjaks, of the brightest co- 
lors, by the music, the report of fire-arms, the 
war-cries of the performers, and the shouts of 
the spectators,” 





EXPORTATION OF WOMEN TO VIRGINIA IN THE 
YEAR 1620. . 

‘‘ Tue enterprising colonists,” says Holmes, * be- 
ing generally destitute of families, Sir Edward 
Sandys, the treasurer, proposed to the Virginia 
Company to send over a freight of young wo- 
men to become wives for the planters. The pro- 
posal was applauded, and ninety girls, ‘ young 
and uncorrupt,’ were sent over in the ships that 
arrived this year, and the year following sixty 
more, handsome, and well recommended to the 
company for their virtuous education and demean- 
or. The price of a wife, at the first, was one 
hundred pounds of tobacco; but as the number 
became scarce, the price was increased to one 
hundred and fifty pounds, the value of which, in 
money, was three shillings per pound. This 
debt for wives, it was ordered, should have the 
precedency of all other debts, and be the first re- 
coverable.” Another writer says, ‘‘ that it would 
have done a man’s heart good to see the gallant 
young Virginians hastening to the water side, 
when a ship arrived from London, each carrying 
a bundle of the best tobacco under his arm, and 
each taking back with him a beautiful and vir- 
tuous young wife,” 


FEMALE INGENUITY. 

A widow woman, with seven children, having 
applied for some time in vain for hired lodgings, 
at last practised the following finesse to obtain a 
shelter for herself and offspring. Observing a 
notice of lodgings to let, in a house situated next 
to a churchyard, she ordered her children to play 
in the churchyard while she inquired respecting 
the apartments, The first question, on entering 
the threshold, was, “* Madam, have you any chil- 
dren?” to which she replied, in a saint-like and 
pathetic tone, ‘They are in the churchyard.” 
The effect was instantaneous—writings were 
drawn up—the rooms secured, and the lady came 
to take possession of them. The hostess was 
horror-struck, on beholding her children, and re- 
fused them admittance ; but nothing being said on 
this point “in the bond,” she was fain obliged to 
make a virtue of necessity, and make the best of 
a bad bargain, 





SLANDERS AGAINST HUMAN NATURE. 
Poetry abounds in errors, It is generally the 
language of feeling; and who feels as he rea- 
sons? Even our received system of morality fre- 
quently wanders from the truth, History is often 
turned into fiction by the discovery of a coin, or 
a half-defaced inscription on a monument, The 
theory of the philosopher, however ingeniously 
contrived, is overthrown by some simple experi- 
ment, or accidental phenomenon of nature; and 
Iam convinced that biographers oft times give 
faithful narratives of the adventures of their he- 
roes, yet, by applying erroneous motives to their 
actions, metamorphose the whole into mere ro- 
mance, One of the most eloquent men I ever 
heard address a public assembly, exercised the 
most extraordinary, and, indeed, magical influ- 
ences over his hearers, while engaged in confu- 
ting the ordinary calumnies against human nature, 
and in delineating its affections, its genius, and its 
virtues. It was impossible to listen to his exalt- 
ed and generous descriptions, without feeling the 
bosom beat high with noble and pure emotions. 
If I was ever capable of a Roman virtue, it was 
while thrilling and glowing in the state of calm 
excitement produced by one of these discourses 
with the tones of that inspired speaker yet dwell- 
ing in my ear, and in my heart, Poetry is often 
made the vehicle of conveying false opinions of 
human nature. 


“Ah! what is friendship buta name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep ; 

A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep ?” 


This is a pretty sentimental slander, which, al- 
though not expressing the real sentiments of the 
poet, is much quoted as authority. 


CUSTOM FAMILIARIZES. 
“Ir is surprising,” says Mrs. Lee, ‘to watch 
how rapidity familiarity diminishes all antipathies. 
I never shall forget the cold chill which crept over 
me, on first seeing a huge lizard crawling on the 
wall of my bed-room; yet in time I not only was 
amused by the rapid movements of the large li- 
zards, as they chased each other up and dowa the 
verandah where I sat, but even fed them daily. 
A snake close to me, I thought would be death: 
but at last I became so careless about them, that, 
although there was a nest of deadly snakes in a 
hole in the wall, which it was necessary to pass, 
in going the shortest way to the kitchen, I used 
to watch for a minute or two, and then dart past, 
when they drew their heads ; a dangerous experi- 
ment, for they are very fierce when they have 
young ones. A battle between a snake and a rat 
was a curious sight, to which we were summon- 
ed by hearing, in the hal! above the store-room, a 
hissing and squeaking, for which we could not 
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account. On opening the store-rdom to ascertain 
the cause, a snake was to be seen rearing its 
beautiful, many-colored neck and head, while a 
rat’s black eyes were glistening with rage. They 
were in too great a fury to be disturbed by our 
approach, and flew at each other several times: 
at length the rat died in great agony, swelled up 
to a frightful size, and covered with foam; the 
snake was immediately destroyed by the ser- 
vants,” 


PETER THE GREAT. 

Tuts great monach, in order to promote literature 
in his empire, ordered a number of foreign works 
to be translated into Russian, Among the many 
important works selected for this purpose, Puffen- 
dorf’s Introduction to his History of the European 
States, was one: the translating of which Peter 
confided to a learned monk, The task being 
finished, the monk presented the manuscript to the 
Czar, who, in his presence, began to turn over the 
leaves, reading a few passages to himself. Having 
stopped at a chapter toward the end of the book, 
the attending officers observed that his face 
changed color, and exhibited strong marks of dis- 
pleasure, ‘‘ Fool,” said the Czar, turning to the 
monk, ‘* What did I bid you do with the book ?” 

“« To translate it, sire.” 

‘* Ts this then a translation ?” replied the sove- 


reign, pointing at the same time to a paragraph in 
the original, where the author had spoken harsh- 
ly of Russia and of the character of the inhabit- 
ants, but which the good monk had in part omitted, 
and in part softened down in the most flattering 


manner to the nation. ‘“ Hence,” added the in- 
censed monarch, ‘‘ and be careful that thou trans- 
late the work faithfully. It is not to flatter my 
subjects that I bade thee put the work into Rus- 
sian and print it; but rather to correct them, by 
placing under their eye the opinion which foreign- 
ers entertain of them, in order that they may at 
length know what they once were, and what they 
now are through my exertions.” 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

The character of this gallant man has been 
struck off in one sentence by Coleridge to greater 
effect than if he had employed a volume to elabo- 
rate the portrait; he calls him— 

“The paramount gentleman of Europe; the 
soldier, scholar, and statesman in one—England’s 
Sir Philip Sidney.” 

His “‘ Defence of Poesy” is one of the noblest 
monuments of that age; it is “the sweet food of 
sweetly uttered knowledge,” and when he wrote 
he looked into his own heart. We cannot resist 
quoting his personification of a poet: 

** The poet is the true popular philosopher. His 





discourse carries an apparent shining. He cometh 
to you with words set in delightful proportion, 
either accompanied with, or prepared for, the well- 
enchanting skill of music; and with a tale, for- 
sooth, he cometh unto you with a tale, which 
holdeth children from play, and old men from the 
chimney-corner. I never heard the old song of 
Percy and Douglas that I found not my heart 
moved more than with a trumpet; and yet it was 
sung but by some blind minstrel, with no rougher 
voice than rude style ; which being so evil-appa- 
reled in the dust and cobweb of that uncivil age, 
what would it work, trimmed in the gorgeous elo- 
quence of Pindar ?” 
A LITERARY SHOEMAKER. 

“* Hans Sacus, the old poet of Nuremberg,” says 
Mrs. Jameson, ** did as much for the Reformation, 
by his songs and satires, as Luther and the doc- 
tors by their preaching. Besides being one of 
the worshipful company of meister-singers, he 
found time to make shoes, and even to enrich him- 
self by his trade. He informs us himself that he 
had composed and written with his own hand, 
‘four thousand two hundred mastership songs ; 
two hundred and eight comedies, tragedies, and 
farces ; one thousand seven hundred fables, tales, 
and miscellaneous poems ; and seventy-three de- 
votional, military, and Jove songs.’ It is said he 
excelled in humor, but it was such as might have 
been expected from the times—it was vigorous 
and coarse, ‘Hans,’ says the critic, ‘tells his 
tale like a convivial burgher, fond of his can, and 
still fonder of his drollery.’? If this be the case, 
his house has received a very appropriate desig- 
nation: it is now an ale-house, from which, as I 
looked up, the mixed odors of beer and tobacco, 
and the sound of voices singing in chorus stream- 
ed through the latticed windows, ‘ Drollery and 
the can’ were as rife in the dwelling of the immor- 
tal shoemaker, as they would have been in his 
days, and in his own jovial presence.” 


CONVERSATIONAL INTERCOURSE. 
Wuart makes those men, who associate habitually 
with women, superior to others? What makes 
that woman, who is accustomed to, and at ease in 
the company of men, superior to her sex in gene- 
ral? Why are the women of France so univer- 
sally admired and loved, for their colloquial 
powers? Solely because they are in the habit of 
a free, graceful, and continual conversation with 
the other sex. Women in this way lose their 
frivolity, their faculties awaken, their delicacies 
and peculiarities unfold all their beauty and capti- 
vation, in the spirit of intellectual rivalry. And 
the men lose their pedantic, rude, declamatory or 
sullen manner, 





EDITOR:S TABLE. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Ercuines oF A WHALING Cruise, with notes of a So- 
journ on the Island of Zanzibar. To which is ap- 
pended a brief History of the Whale Fishery, its 

vast and present condition. By J. Ross Browne. 
llustrated with numerous engravings on steel and 
wood. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is a book of decided interest, replete with narra- 
tive and “yarn.” The author says, “in submitting 
the following narrative to the public, I am actuated 
mainly by a desire to make my experience as useful 
to others as it has been to myself; and, by a faithful 
delineation of the service in which I spent so eventful 
a period of my life, to show in what manner the de- 
graded condition of a portion of our fellow-creatures 
can be ameliorated.” He has written a very strong 
preface on the “abuses prevalent in the whale fish- 
ery,” and his text is no less interesting from its graphic 
and life-like pictures of a voyage ina whaler. This is 
just such a work as has long been needed, and we 
hope it may be read by thousands of young men who 
are at this moment contemplating an adventure in 
this branch of our commerce. We have the usual 
and too common complaint of an ignorant and tyran- 
nic captain, and the beastly and inhuman practice of 
flogging with a ratlin, together with rows and fights 
aboard ship. The book will be new to the public— 
with its history of the whale fishery, the chase and 
capture, the cutting up, and the trying in. The chap- 
ters relating to Zanzibar add a value to the volume, 
and the “ yarns” are exceedingly well told. It is well 
printed with clear and handsome type and on excel- 
lent paper, making 580 pages, octavo, and we are 
much mistaken if it does not prove a popular work, 
and one highly profitable to author and publishers. 

Attowan: or Incidents of Life and Adventure in the 
Rocky Mountains. By an Amateur Traveler. Ed- 
ited by J. Watson Webb. Two volumes. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

The editor has introduced the author of these volumes 

—a British half-pay officer, ‘‘ one of the gallant fellows 

who fought under Wellington at Waterloo,”—to the 

public in a very handsomely written dedication to C. 

F. Hoffman, Esq., which is the only portion of the 

book we have as yet scarcely had time to examine 

But in our confidence of Mr. Webb’s good taste and 

judgment, and from a hasty perusal we have made of 

a few of itspages, we have no hesitation in recom- 

mending it as an interesting narrative. The death of 

the lamented Inman has deprived these volumes of the 
attraction of illustrations from his pencil, which, we 
learn, was contemplated previous to that artist’s death. 

We can, at any rate, hazard this much—that no one, 

after perusing them to the end, can lay them down 

without being positive of edification, and improved 
for their pains. 

Lectures TO WomeEN on ANaTomy AND Puystonoey. 
With an Appendix on Water Cure. By Mrs. Gore. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This volume is comprised of a series of Lectures, as 

per title, commencing with the importance of the study 

of Anatomy and Physiology, and thence treating of the 
complete formation of the human body, and the “‘con- 





sideration of that kind of ailment which is best suited 
to the constitution of man,” with lectures on the Ner- 
vous System, Diseases of the Spine, Education, &c., 
concluding with the Philosophy of Water Cure, and 
the different modes of applying water, with directions 
to females, and cases cited. It is certainly a valuable 
book for families, and if our female triends would but 
adopt half the advice found in its pages, they wou!d 
undoubtedly get clear of half their complaints. 
Tue Surrerines or Curist. By a Layman. 
& Brothers. 

A book very well written, containing good argument, 
orthodox sentiment, and evincing a proper apprecia- 
tion of the majesty and divinity of ‘‘ God’s only be- 
gotten Son.” It will be sought and extensively read 
by Christians. 


Harper 


Tae Water Cure 1n Curonic Disease. By James 

Manley Gully, M. D. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 
This is a science which seems to be getting popular, if 
we are to judge by the number of works already pub- 
lished on it. Dr. Gully is right in believing that “every 
writer supposes that his work is to supply some want ;” 
but we are somewhat at a loss to know what wants 
can be supplied by treatises on a science that appears 
to be absurd on the face of it. It is possible that a foot 
race from the Battery to the Bull’s Head might cure 
one of a violent fever, but we should require more 
evidence before believing that the same treatment 
would prove an infallible remedy for all complaints. 
Weare a little suspicious of these cure-alls, having 
had some dealings with them ourselves. We know a 
physician in this city that recommended the saine re- 
medy for a crooked nose that he was administering for 
the consumption, the liver complaint, disease of the 
heart, paralysis, rheumatism, &c. It has somehow 
always struck us that bran bread and the water-cure 
should go together, though in our ignorance of the doe- 
trines of Esculapius we may be an incompetent 
judge of either side of the question. Seriously, how- 
ever, we believe this volume to be worth the attention 
of the curious as well as the disciples of its doctrines, 
and an occasional souse in cold water would certainly 
be as harmless as a regular habit of imbibing some- 
thing stronger and warmer. 

Heroes anp Hero Worsnir, and the Heroic in History. 
By Thomas Carlyle. Wiley & Putnam. Library 
of Choice Reading, No. 69. 

There have been other editions of this work published 

in this country, but the one before us is the only one 

that has been revised for the American press by the 
author. We are no admirers of Mr. Carlyle’s affected 
style—his stilty gait of hobbling along ; nor do we ex- 
actly coincide with all his opinions, however strongly 
he may express them. His exaltation of Cromwell, 
whenever he has occasion to speak of him, is unac- 
countable, for we never could see but very little to ad- 
mire in the demagogue-leader of a fanatic faction. 

At the same time, as you read the man, you cannot 

help being interested with his tumble-about style, and 

are forced to acknowledge brilliancies and strong 
truths on almost every page, mixed up with hyperbo- 
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lical nonsense. We are sorry that this same “ man 
Carlyle,” as he himself would say,has found so many 
miserable imitators, as though the great aim in writ- 
ing was, not to be understood. This Carlyleism is de- 
serving of reprobation of the strongest kind, and we 
could name some of our own writers who strive to be 
popular ‘on that hint alone.” We know penny 
scribblers who study to imitate the peculiar grace and 
beauty of Willis, who put us in mind of a man in 
pantaletts. As a whole, however, Mr. Carlyle’s works 
possess a freshness that always makes them readable, 
and though we cannot coincide with all his opinions, 
we are very fond of spending an hour occasionally in 
his society. The work before us will continue to be 
popular, despite its errors, and we don’t know that we 
are sorry either. 

Tue Spirit or THE AGE: or Contemporary Poets. By 
William Hazlitt. First American edition. Wiley 
& Putnam. Library of Choice Ceading, No. 70. 

We wonder that this should be the earliest day that 

an edition of this work should be published in this 

couutry. 
though perhaps occasionally a little unjust where his 
personal feelings are interested. The volumes con- 
tain criticims on the writings of Godwin, Coleridge, 

Scott, Byron, Southey, Wordsworth, Jeffrey, Crabbe, 

Brougham, and others. It is very appropriately em- 

bodied in the “ Library,” and must prove a welcome 

companion in the closet of every reading man. 


Sotirary Hours, and the Birta Day. By Caroline 
Southey. Wiley & Putnam. Library of Choice 
Reading, Nos. 72, 73. 

The writings of this lady acquired a popularity under 

her maiden name of Bowles. They are marked with 

a simplicity and tenderness that at once appeals to the 

heart, and are chiefly of a domestic nature. The 

poems are interspersed with several very clever prose 
sketches. The longest poem is the Birtu Day, which 
is written in blank verse. 

Papers on Lirerature AND Art. By S. Margaret 
Fuller. Wiley & Putnam. Library of American 
Books, No. 19, 20. 

Though Miss Fuller has written books ere these, her 

effulgence as a * was not much apparent until her 

connection with the New York Tribune. In the co- 
lumns of that paper most of the articles in the present 
volumes appeared, and, partly from their style, and 
partly from the popularity and wide circulation of that 
paper, attracted considerable notice. They are prin- 
cipally essays and criticisms, sometimes very ably and 
justly written, at others weak and partial. Her style, 
however, is what we do not particularly affect: it 
borders too much on what we have complained of in 

a preceding notice—an imitation of the Carlyle style ; 

we think, too, that “this man Carlyle” is one of “ this 

woman Fuller’s” Heroes ; and mingling with this is a 

sprinkling of the Emersonian. Why don’t these peo- 

ple write naturally, and just as they think ? instead of 
affecting a style as stilty and disagreeable as any con- 

ceivable thing. Still Miss Fuller’s writings evince a 

rare talent, and they will be read and admired by 

thousands who have not yet heard of her. She iscer- 
tainly a very close student with the Poets, and many of 
her papers are really charming—we could instance 
those on the poems of Browning, Miss Barrett, and 
some others. They are very social books as compan- 
ions at a winter’s fireside, and we dare say their pub- 
lication will be profitable to both author and publish- 


ers. 


Hazlitt has the reputation of a good critic, | 


Tue Earty Jesurr Misstons 1v Nortu America.— 
Translated by Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, M. A. 
Wiley & Putnam. Library of American Books, 
Nos. 21, 22 

This work is certainly one of extraordinary interest, 

as it fills a certain blank in the history of this continent 

which has heretofore had to be sought through diffi- 
cult sources. The history of the Jesuit Missions in 

North America is full of romantic and exciting interest. 

“In these western wilds,” says the author in his pie- 

face, “they were the earliest pioneers of civilization 

and faith. The wild hunter or the adventurous tra- 
veler, whc, penetrating the forests, came to new and 
strange tribes, often found that years before, the disci- 
ples of Loyola had preceded him in the wilderness. 

\* * * Amidst the snows of Hudson’s Bay—among 

| the woody islands and beautiful inlets of the St. Law- 

rence—by the council fires of the Hurons and the Al- 
| gonquins—at the sources of the Mississippi, where, 

' first of the white men, their eyes looked upon the falls 

of St. Anthony, and then traced down the course of 

the bounding river, as it rushed onward to earn its title 
of ‘ Father of Waters’—on the vast prairies of Illinois 
| and Missouri—among the blue hills which hem in the 
| Salubrious dwellings of the Cherokees—and in the 
| thick canebrakes of Louisiana—everywhere were 
| found the ‘ Society of Jesus.” From looking over the 
| pages of these volumes, we promise ourselves a rich 

Lamas of their contents, as the commonest ability, 

with the material before it, could scarce fail of produ- 

cing a most absorbing work. 


. 


Tue StaTEsMEN oF ENGLAND. By John Forster. With 
Portraits. Harper & Brothers. 


This valuable work is now finished, and may be had 

complete in one volume of the publishers. 

Captain O’Suttivan ; or, Adventures Civil, ag 
and Matrimonial, of a Gentleman on Half-pay. By 
Wm. Maxwell, Esq., author of ‘ Stories of Water- 
loo.” Harper & Brothers. 

The writings of Mr. Maxwell have heretofore been 

popular, and there is no reason why the present work 

should not give increased fame toitsauthor. We have 
laughed heartily over several of the captain’s adven- 
tures. 


The Harpers are still publishing the Suaksrere, and 
it is nearly completed, but we receive it so irregularly 
that we can scarcely keep the run of it. One part be- 
fore us containing a portion of Henry the Fifth, is pro- 
fusely and elegantly embellished. 


Martin; or the Foundling. By Eugene Sue. This 
romance, that promises to be so popular, is in the 
course of publication by the Harpers, in parts, at six 
cents each, illustrated with engravings on wood. 


Leonarp Scort & Co. are republishing BLack woon’s 
Magazine in facsimile style on beautiful paper. This 
ever has been the most popular European magazine 
in this country. 

Music.—Van Gelder & Riley, 268 Bowery, have 
sent us two pieces of Music—a Waltz, by Geo. F. Root, 
and “A Wealthy Lord who Long had Loved,” song 
and chorus from the ‘ Seasons,” as sung by Miss Ju- 
lia L. Northall, composed by Haydn—S pages. 


{i Will Publishers be kind enough, in sending us 
books to notice, not to confine themselves altogether to 
their cheap publications, where they get ten times the 
worth of their pamphlets? Everything or nothing— 
that was in “ the bond.” 
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